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The question of making the Sunday-school lessons 
correspond to the church-year and its festivals is 
beginning to agitate the clergy of the Established 
Church in Germany. This would indicate that the 
Germans look at the spread of the Sunday-school idea 
throughout Fatherland as a foregone conclusion. 


It is very easy to trust a friend when he seems all 
right. Anybody could do that. But the real test 
of friendship comes when everything seems all wrong. 
True friendship is that which does not waver because 
of appearances—which is just as firm and confident 
when there is room for doubt as when the friend is 
beyond ali possible cause of suspicion. Trust is 
worth most when it is most needed. 


Mr. Trumbull, the editor of The Sunday School 
Times, sails from New York on Saturday, January 
15, for a few months’ absence on a visit to Egypt 
and Syria. While he takes this journey in order to 
secure needed rest from continuous brain work, he 
hopes that the results of his observation in the 
lands of the Bible—the Land of Promise and the 
Land of Bondage—will be an ultimate gain to the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Meantime 
the columns of the paper will be cared for by those 
who will seek to keep up its standard in every de- 
partment. 


In the last six months of 1878, the lessons of the 
International series were from Luke’s Gospel. A 
number of them were identical with those selected 
for the current season. Wherever the helps prepared 
at that time for these lessons are found to be better 
suited to our purpose than any that we could now 
secure in the same line, we do not hesitate to reprint 
them. Thus the Illustrative Applications by {Mr 
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his absence abroad; nor could he hope to give a 
better set on a designated lesson if he were at hand 
to try it overagain. Hence they go in in their order 
as prepared for these columns nearly three years ago. 


There is one thing that true moral excellence will 
not permit itself to do, and that is to pose before 
others in its daily walk, as though it would say: 
“See me; see how patient I am; how gentle and 
winning ; how resigned to whatever trials may be 
sent to me; and how superior to the passions and 
moods of ordinary men and women.” A _ great 
many persons who are really trying to be Christians, 
virtually say all this by their manner, if not by 
their words. But this is a strain of artificiality 
which has no place in genuine goodness of heart and 
life, which surely ought to be above self-conscious- 
ness and the Pharisaism of humility. “Surely,” 
says a recent writer, “the spirit we should long to 
find in ourselves, and in any for whom we have a 
care, is that inward leaning towards all things 
lovely, that inward shrinking from all things base, 
which will make right-doing almost instinctive.” 
And instinctive right-doing is not made up of any 
number of tableaux of saintliness. 


Scientific men and philosophizers are just now 
discussing, from the purely material standpoint, the 
old question as to whether the occasion and the sur- 
roundings make the man, or whether the man exerts 
a potent and prevailing influence upon his surround- 
ings, or “environment,” as it is now fashionable to 
say. People who are fond of speculation on the old 
saying that “extremes meet,” may amuse themselves 
by noting the way in which, in such a discussion as 
this, skeptics will accept “scientific” statements 
which, if put into theological terminology, they 
would instantly reject. One thing is certain, in all 
this controversy, as in all the similar controversies 
that have raged since men began to philosophize 
concerning their state in the world,—and that is that 
we are alwa%s bound to do our duty before God, 
however favorable or unfavorable be our “ environ- 
ment.” If we are beset with apparently overwhelm- 
ing evils, then “let no man say when he is tempted, 
I am tempted of God.” If everything about us 
smiles with favor, and we seem to have nothing at 
all to contend with, then “let him that thinketh he 
standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 


A good many people spend all their life hunting 
for the place in this world which they were intended 
to fill. They never settle down to anything with 
any sort of restful or contented feeling. What they 
are doing now is not by any means the work that is 
suited to their abilities. They have a sunny ideal of 
a very noble life which they would like to reach, in 
which their powers would find free scope, and where 
they could make a very bright record. But in their 
present position they cannot do much of anything, 
and there is little use to try. Their life is a hum- 
drum and prosy routine, and they can accomplish 
nothing really worthy and beautiful. So they go on 
discontented with their own lot, and sighing for 
another ; and while they sigh the years glide away, 





and soon they will come to the end, to find that they 
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have missed every opportunity of doing anything 
worthy of an immortal being in the passage to 
eternity. The truth is, one’s vocation is never some 
far-off possibility. It is always the simple round of 
duties that the passing hour brings. Some one has 
pictured the days as coming to us wiih their faces 
veiled, bearing only the commonest gifts in their 
hands; but when they have passed beyond our recall 
the draped figures become radiant, and the gifts we 
rejected are treasures fit for king’s houses, No day 
is commonplace if we only had eyes to see its splen- 
dor. There is no duty that comes to our hand but 
brings to us the possibility of kingly service. 


Are there still left upon the earth any worshipers 
of the gods and goddesses of ‘ancient Greece and 
Rome? A curious letter appears in a recent num- 
ber of the English Notes and Queries, in which a 
correspondent says that he is anxious to ascertain the 
name of a town or small district situated, he believes, in 
the north of Asia Minor, the inhabitants of which still 
worship the old Roman deities,—adhering, even now, 
to the pagan faith which once ruled the civilized 
world. We do not know whether this correspondent 
will succeed in finding out anything concerning these 
particular “existing pagans,” as he calls them ; but 
we are sure that he would not have to limit his 
researches to a “small district in the north of Asia 
Minor,” were he in search of men and women who 
are still pagans in many of their beliefs and 
practices. Who does not know Christian men and 
women who talk in all seriousness about “ bad luck,” 
a “piece of good fortune,” or being “born under a 
good star”? Who cannot count, in his own com- 
munity, those who will on no account be one among 
thirteen at table, or who are seriously disturbed if 
they see the new moon over their left shoulder, or 
who would resort to almost any expedient rather 
than begin a journey, or any undertaking of impor- 
tance, on Friday? Making all due allowance for. 
mere habits of speech, and for jesting and pretense, 
there remains among people who profess to have a 
Christian faith in their hearts,a mode of thought 
and action which has far more in common with 
paganism than with the religion of the Bible. If 
there is left but one little corner in any heart, which 
is still a shrine of what the old poets called 
“ heathenesse,” then that corner ought forthwith to 
be reconsecrated to the Lord. 





LIVING PEACEABLY WITH ALL MEN, 


One of the highest Christian achievements is the 
art of living sweetly with all sorts of people. It is 
easy enough when the people themselves are sweet, 
patient, self-denying and thoroughly congenial. But 
sometimes these elements are wanting. In the varied 
relations of most lives there must be contact with 
those with whom it is very hard to live in the spirit 
of unbroken kindliness. We must meet those whose 
habits are distasteful to us, whose manners are rude 
and offensive, or whose conduct toward us is full of 
injustice and wrong. 

Now it is very easy to say that we will follow the 
natural impulses of our hearts, being kind and gentle 
to those who are congenia] and affect us pleasantly, 
and brusque and rude to those who are uncongenia’, 
or repulsive to our feelings and tastes. But that is 
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not the Christian way. As much as in us lives, we 
are required to live peaceably with all sorts of peo- 
ple. The spirit of Christian courtesy should be one 
that never fails in any strees of uncongeniality or of 
provocation. No rudeness in others should drive us 
to rudeness in return. No wrong or injustice done 
to us justifies us in losing our temper or taking ven- 
geance into our hands, But how are we to learn to 
live thus ? 

Firet of all we need to guard against a critical 
spirit. It is the easiest thing in the world to see 
faults in others. There are some whose eyes are 
microscopic, detecting the most minute blemishes 
where ordinary vision sees only beauty. Others wear 
tinted glasses, through which even white appears 
stained. They are forever misjudging and misinter- 
preting the acts and motives of others. We must 
get rid of these habits in ourselves if we would live 
pleasantly with others. We must not keep pride or 
seifi hness ever on the watch-tower, looking out for 
slight, neglects, or grievances. Love must be blind 
toa great many things that might easily be inter- 
preted as rudeneeses or incivilities. 

Of course there are cases of real wreng or injustice. 
There are discourtesies that are not merely imavinary 
In the treatment of these we must begin with that 
divinely beautiful charity which covers even a multi- 
tude of sins in others. Perhaps the thing that pained 
or offended us was, after all, unconscious on the dvuer's 
part. Orit may be that he is carrying some per- 
plexing care or some staggering burden to-day 
Something may be going wrong in his business. Or 
his unstrung nerves may be responsible for his ill- 
humor. Longfellow says: “If we could read the 
secret history of our enemies, we should find in each 
man’s life sorrow and suffering enough to disarm all 
hostility.” At least a divposition in us to seek some 
excuse or palliation for the manifest unkindnesses of 
others toward us will go far in solving this question. 

Another step is silence under provocation. Oae 
alone can never make a quarrel. A soft answer 
turns away wrath, draws the lightning from the 
cloud. If we cannot have the soft answer always 
ready, we may at least learn not to answer at all. 
It is ‘a majestic power, this power of keeping silent 
under injury and wrong. Great is the conqueror 
who leads armies to victories. Mighty is the strength 
that captures acity. But greater and more majestic 
is he who rules his own spirit. There are men who 
can commend armies, who cannot command them- 
selves. There are men who can sway vast multi- 
tudes, who cannot keep silent under insult or injus- 
tice. The highest merit of nobility, more. kingly 
than regal crown or purple robe, is self-control. 

“ Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 

Not in the shouts and plaudits of the throng, 

Bat in ourselves are triumph and defeat.” 
There are times when one word in answer means defeat, 
and when victory can be gained only by answering 
nota word. Many of the painful quarrels, and much 
of the bitterness of what we call so often “incom- 
patibility of temper,” would never be known, if we 
would learn to keep silence when others wrong us. 
We may choke back the angry word that flies to the 
door of our lips, and the insult unanswered will recoil 
upon itself, and be its own destruction. 

There is room here, also, for the play of good- 
nature and wise tact. There are s me people whose 
abounding humor always comes to their relief when 
they see astorm gathering. They have a little story 
ready, or a bright flash of wit, which scatters the 
brewing anger in a burst of laughter; or they 
adroitly turn the ardent conversation entirely away 
from the inflammable subject. 

It would seem not to be impossible for all to learn 
to bear insults or grievances in some of these ways,— 
either in silence, not sullen and thunder-charged, 
but loving silence; or by returning the soft answer 
that will quench the flame of anger ; or by that wise 
tact which drives out the p:tulant humor by the 
expulsive power of a new emotion. And in learn- 


with all men, in their various and varying moods | 
and tempers. 

‘here are several motives that should inspire us 
to cultivate this grace of patient and peaceful living 
with all people. One is that no insult or wrong can 
do us any manner of harm unless we allow it to 
irritate us. If we endure the sorest grievances in a 
spirit of meekness, they will not leave one trace of 
real injury upon us, They can harm us only when 
we permit ourselves to growangry. We get the per- 
fect victory over them, and utterly disarm them of all 
power to work us harm, when we do not yieldto them. 
The feeling of resentment will change to pity when 
we remember that not he who is wronged, but he 
who does the wroug, is the one who suffers. Every 
injustice reacts, and leaves a stain and a wound on 
him who commits it. All the cruelties that human 
hate could inflict would not leave one touch of real 
injury upon us; but every feeling of resentment 
admitted into our hearts, every angry word uttered, 
will leave a stain. Forbearance thus becomes a 
perfect shield which protects us from all the cruelties 
and wrongs of life. 

Another motive for thus living comes fiom our 
relation to God. We continually sin 4gainst him, 
but his mercy to us never fails. His love bears with 
all our neglect, forgetfulness, ingratitude, and sin, 
and never grows impatient with us. The wrongs he 
must endure from us are infiaite in compar son with 
the trivial grievances we have to endure from our 
fellow-men. When we thiok of this, can we grow 
impatient amid the little irritations of daily fellow- 
ship? We are taught to pray, “ Forgive us as we 
forgive!”” Can we pray this prayer at all, day by 
day, and contioue to be exacting, revengeful, easily 
provoked by the unkind treatment of others? It 
may be worth our while to ask ourselves what kind 
of forgiveness we really ask for when we desire God 
to forgive us as we f rgive others. ; 

The Koran says that two angels guard every man 
on the earth, one watching on either side of him, 
and when he sleeps at night they fly up to heaven 
with a written report of all his words and actions 
during the day. Every good thing he has done is 
recorded at once, and repeated ten times, lest some 
item may be lost or omitted from the account. But 
when they come to a sinful thing the angel on the 
right says to the other, “ Forbear to record that for 
seven hours; peradventure, as he wakes and thinks, 
in the quiet hours, he may be sorry for it, and repent 
and pray, and obtain forgiveness.” 

This is a true picture of the way in which God 
regards our lives. He is slow to see our sins or to 
write them down against us. And we, as God's 
children, are to repeat in our lives something of 
God’s loving patience. The song of forgiveness and 


echo forth again in our dealings with oer fellow-men. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


To say that a thing can be done, is not saying that the 
thing is done. Nor is it always easy to say why a feasible 
thing is not done in a particular case, Here, for ex- 
ample, comes a Massachusetts teacher in a quandary 
which we cannot resolve without a fuller knowledge of 
all the facts than we possess. He writes: 

Some time ago you answered for a contributor a question as 
to the best way to secure regular attendance at the Sunday- 
school. Your way is an excellent way, and the only way to 
do. But I notice that you remark, “ The thing can be done.” 
Well, I am glad your standard is high ; but I have been work- 
ing for a long time at the very methods you recommend, on a 
class of misses, and there is no “regularity” yet, and very 
little prospect of any. Kindness, calling, sociability, expres- 
sion of regrets at absence, ‘loving them dea:ly,”—none ot 
these effects any change in the habits of a portion of them. 

In the firat place, we would say, that this teacher 
seems to be on the right track, and that a few years more 
of work in thesame direction may accomplish the desired 
result in his class. Meantime his labor will not be lost. 
It pays to show this spirit, and to make this ¢ffort, what- 
ever apparent failure of greateat good there may be. 
Those echolara ought to be won. “The thing can be 





ing this we should have learned to live peaceably 


done.” Heshould keep at it for years and years, with 


forbearance which he sings into our hearts we are to r 


cannot admit that the ways we suggested include “tne 
only way todo.” If none of those ways work in your 
case, ask Ged’s guidance*into other and better ways, 
Pray for success, Pray in faith. Then try the new ways. 
We have actually known a teacher start out in season 
on a Sunday to go to the house of every scholar of his 
clase, to bring them all with him to the school. In one 
way or another the thing can be done; and new ways 
are not yet exhausted. 

That there is more of a readiness in the church to work 
for children and to pray for children than to have confi- 
dence in the children’s willingness to accept and to trust 
in the proffered Saviour, does not admit of a question. 
There are one hundred appeals made to teachers to sow 
the seed of truth in the minds of their scholars, where 
there ig one appeal to teachers to gather in the whitened 
harvest already before them in their classes. Teachers are 
urged over and over again to pray for succees in their 
pleadings with the scholazs. It is only now and then 
that teachers are reminded of their possible duty to ba- 
lieve that God has answered their prayers, and that their 
+cholars are saved. This is one cf the saddest aspects of 
Oor's‘ian work. As a cone q ence «f it, multitudes of 
Obristian children in our Sunday-echools are talked to 
month after month as if they were young heathen or 
reprobate unbelievers, and their tender faith is ruthlessly 
trampled on by those who ought to be, and who want to 
be, their helpers in the Christian life, A lady teacher 
in a New Evgland Sunday schcol, who is troubled on 
this point, writes as follows about her perplexity : 

I have just had a note from my pastor which has prompted 
me to write to you for an explanation of some things. I will 
enclose the note, as it will give you an idea of what I mean, 
better than if I should try to rewrite it. The first four points 
named by my pastor have been my habit in connection with 
my class—which is composed of three boys and six girls about 
eight years of age; all, with one exception, being children of 
professedly Christian parents. As I have had the class for 
more than a year, I have had a chance to know how easy it 
would be to bring these children to declare themselves Chris- 
tians ; they are so ready to do what their Saviour wishes ; 
but should they do this, or Se converted as my note says, 
neither our pastor nor the deacons, nor yet the parents, would 
be willing to take them into the church, and if they were once 
in, they would not care for them (as they would promise to) to 
keep them in the strait and narrow way. What, then, is a 
teacher to do with agonizing—or, as I[ take this to mean, wres- 
tling in earnest prayer? I have no doubt that all these scholars 
could be brought to be faithful Christian children with such 
prayer. Seeing so many questions answered in The Sunday 


Scho. 1 Times has prompted me to ask this, thinking to have it 
answered also. 


The pastor’s letter is as follows : 

DEAR TEACHER: As we resume our work, after a brief 
respite, I desire to call your attention to the following points in 
connection with your labors of love: (1.) Study faithfully the 
blessed word of God. (2.) Cultivate a Christ-like love for each 
scholar. Remember that the Holy Spirit is given in answer to 
prayer. (3) Pray daily for your class. (4.) Prayer brings the 
Sunday-school teacher to the place of power. Said an English 
boy of his teacher: “I can stand anything but her prayers.” 
I recommend to you the resolution of the Sunday-school 
teacher who said, “I must pray for my scholars.” A week 
later she wrote, “I must agonize in prayer.” Still later, “I 
must agonize, and expect them to be converted.” 

That teacher’s duty is to be faithful toward her schol- 
ars, whether the pastor or deacons would be wise and 
faithful or not. It may be that her scholars are already 
Christ’s, loving him, praying to him, trusting him, as their 
Saviour. If this be so, and she learns the fact by judi- 
cious questioning, and by her observation of their +pirit 
and conduct, she ought to encourage them to rest in faith 
on their personal Saviour, and to be ready to msk» open: 
confession of their faith in him, and open profession of 
their devotion to his service, whenever and wherever 
occasion calls for it. Their relation to Christ is one 
thing. Their relation to the church is another thing. 
They may be Christ’s, and realize their privileges as his 
disciples, even though they are not church-memb:rs. If 
church Cflicials do not welcome them into church fellow- 
ship, or neglect them after they are church-members, that 
does not m:ke them any less truly the disciples of the 
Saviour whom they trust. Oa the other hand, it may pe 
that some of tho‘e children of Christian parents have not 
been led to accept and to rest in Jesus Christ as their 
Saviour. Ifthe teacher fiads this to be the case, she ought 
to pray in earnestness and confidence for their regenera- 
tion, and ought to lead them to put their trust in Jesus 
at once and unqualifiedly. Even if the church fails of 
its duty toward the children, every Sunday-echool teacher 
ought to be true to his or her scholars. Aud in ali prayer 
for children, and in all wo k for them, r-member that it 
is not according to your agony, but according to your 





| never a thought of giving itup, Ia the second place, we 





faith, that it shall be unto you in their behalf. © 
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CONSOLATION. 
BY ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


Nightly as I lay down the heavy round 
Of small and vexing cares, and find a space 
To ponder, sorrowing, o’er the mournful face 

Of many a grief within my bosom bound, 

My constant eyes their resting-place have found 
Upon the cruel cross, where, with meek grace 
The suffering Saviour hangs :—thereon I trace 

The drops of anguish falling to the ground ; 

And thus I learn that pangs are deepest laid 

On hearts that deepest feel and deepest love ; 

“ Perfect through suffering,’ mounting thus above 
The sense of wrong, the soul is steadfast made. 

Mine eyes behold the cross when first I wake, 

And I repine no more, but courage take, 





DIAMONDS IN THE ROUGH. 


BY RAY PALMER, DD, © 


A traveler, in a romantic part of India, is wandering 
in search of the most wild and charming scenery. Ascend- 
ing from the plain into the hill country, he chooses, as a 
practicable path through the tangled growth of tropical 
vegetation of all sorts, the now dry channel of what at 
some seasons is a rapid mountain torrent. Slowly he 
makes his way along the rugged bed, which he finds here 
gullied by descending floods, and there presenting com- 
paratively regular deposits of gravel and loose stones of 
various forms and sizes, and many shades of color. But 
of what he is treading on he is little mindful. His atten- 
tion is fixed on something else. Looking for hidden 
glens, for untrodden thickets close embowered with luxu- 
riant foliage and vines, or bald and rugged cliffs that, 
from height to height, afford commanding outlooks, he is 
intent on what is above him and around, and not on what 
lies beneath his feet. 

By and by in this solitude he comes upon several men 
in the garb of laborers, who, with rude baskets in their 
hands, seem to be searching carefully along the bottom 
of this empty watercourse. His wonder increases, on 
approaching them, to observe that they seem to be culling 
out from the débris of broken rocks a particular sort of 
unsightly and apparently worthless pebbles. For what 
purpose these are gathered he cannot conjecture. But he 
cannot spesk the language, and deems the circumstance 
of little consequence, thinking, perhaps, as he passes 
them, that they may be superstitiously doing penance for 
some ritual misdemeanor. The incident is soon forgotten, 

At length he has finished his wild ramble, and he 
returns to the crowded city. Sauntering now among the 
bazaars and .various places of trade, his attention is 
attracted to a shop exhibiting for sale a rich and exten- 
sive assortment of elegant jewelry. There in the windows 
and show- eases are spread out bracelets, rings, necklaces, 
brooches, ear-drops, clasps—in short, all sorts of orna- 
ments for the person, together with an endless variety of 
other curiously wrought articles of taste or convenience ; 
the whole sparkling with diamonds and other precious 
stones. After surveying and admiring this magnificent 
display, he inquires of the owner of it all from what part 
of the world these gems of surpassing beauty had been 
* brought. To his great astonishment he learns that they 
came chiefly from the dry beds of the river K—— and 
its tributary streams,—the very river-beds over one of 
which he had so recently been walking. The men at 
whose occupation he had, for the moment, ignorantly 
wondered, were gathering them in the rough, and covered 
with dirt and clsy, through which the unpracticed eye 
saw nothing that had value. He himself had been 
unconsciously walking over, as common pebbles, what 
cleaned and cut and set in place would appear as speci- 
mens of exquisite beauty, and fit for the most honorable 
uses, 

The Sunday-school teacher in contact with his class is 
in a position very much resembling, in certain respects, 
that of the traveler in the case described. He is in close 
contact with diamonds in the rough ; and it is very possi- 
ble that for want of thought we may be quite unconscious 
of the fact. Go into a Sunday-school in one of our large 
cities or towns on a Sabbath morning and look over the 
assembled children. A certain portion of them belong 
to well-conditioned families, and have from early child- 
hood enjoyed the average advantages accessible to this 
class. Many others, less favored in their circumstances, 
exhibit somewhat less of culture. A larger number still 
have been sought out from the alleys and byways, from 
the dwellings of poverty and hardship, and oftentimes of 
vice. By one means or another most of them, perhaps, 
are enabled to appear for this occasion in passably decent 
dress, and the general aapect of the whole is pleasing. 
But when the teacher seriously sets himself about his 


one of the very greatest is that he finds so large a part of 
the material on which he is to work so very crude. 
Many, by transmitted and constitutional causes, inherit 
more or less of physical infirmity. Many are naturally 
weak in intellect, dull in sensibility, and have been ren- 
dered coarse in manners and feeling by the surroundings 
of their daily lives. Want of moral qualities, of sensi- 
tiveness of conscience, of the feeling of obligation to 
God, of appetite for the knowledge of divine things, are 
but too clearly indicated in so great a number that not 
unnaturally a feeling of discouragement is awakened. 
The teacher attempts less than he might because he sees 
but little reason to hope for marked results, After a 
brief period they pass from under his influence, and are 
lost in the crowd of life. 

It may well greatly encourage and animate the teacher 
in his efforts that among those before him in a course of 
years he has, beyond adoubt, many diamonds in the rough. 
[t must not be concluded that even children who have 
been surrounded by the most adverse circumstances, and 
in whom the native powers have not only not been 
developed, but have, on the contrary, been positively 
repressed, will or can at once reveal all that is in them. 
They are likely to be timid, awkward, reticent. What 
the teacher readily observes of the good effects of his 
teaching and influence on them may be really but the 
half, or even less, of what has been wrought in them. 
He has, perhaps, awakened a desire for improvement and 
knowledge which is destined by and by to become a strong 
passion in the soul. Or he has quickened and enlight- 
ened the conscience till it is prepared to assert itself in 
the choices and actions of the future. Or he has fixed 
some living Christian truth in the mind and heart that, 
in time and under genial influences, will germinate and 
grow till it shall yield rich and precious fruit in the 
fairest and sweetest Christian graces. Or finally, he has 
suggested a definite high purpore to be pursued in life 
whose energy shall, in coming years, carry the determined 
man or woman through all difficulties up to the very 
heights of philanthropic and Christian achievement. 
Such results are not merely within the bounds of possi- 
bility ; they are altogether probable, and in many cases 
nearly certain to be realized. 

This view of the matter gives intenger interest to the 
teacher’s work. The diamond gatherer has before him 
many, pebbles that are wholly worthless. In this respect 
the Christian teacher has greatly the advantage. The 
children with whom he is brought in contact are all 
jewels in an important sense, though not of equal value. 
Even the least promising have intrinsically, and in the 
sight of God, a value which human judgment cannot 
estimate, especially in their present unfavorable condi- 
tion. What may be the true worth of each cannot as 
yet be ascertained. But the fact of special interest is, 
that among these young persons whose real endowments 
and possibilities are now so little understood, the future 
is nearly certain to show that there are some who—per- 
haps through influences at present brought to bear upon 
them—will be seen to have become pre-eminent in the 
highest qualities of genius, and the noblest traits of 
cheracter ; and who, like diamonds of the first water, when 
,polished and fitly set, will shine in some anpropriate 
sphere, the observed and admired of all. Happy the 
teacher who, bearing this constantly in mind, carefully 
studies the material on which he works, and endeavors 
to bring to light what is hidden in each, and to begin the 
work of preparing the true brilliants to be recognized, 
rightly estimated, and prepared for their proper place. 
Doubly happy he who is permitted in after years of life 
on earth to behold their lustre, and at last, when he 
reaches heaven, to see them set among the most resplen- 
dent gems that adorn the Saviour’s crown. Is it not 
worth thy while, O teacher! to set thine heart on making 
this happiness thine own? 

If we would have the highest enthusiasm in Christian 
teaching, there must be a clearer understanding and a pro- 
founder feeling of the momentous nature of the work. 
It will make the greatest difference in one’s ardor, 
whether he regards the pupils gathered in the Sunday- 
school as possible eminent future artists, merchants, 
lawyers, physicians, clergymen, educators, men of science, 
poets, orators, statesmen, chief magistrates ; as the women 
who are, as accomplished wives and mothers, to make and 
to adorn Christian homes, filling them with all pure and 
elevating influences, and who in other relations, as women 
of genius, force of character, and high purposes, are to 
make the world happier and better in all spheres of 
activity by their influence and labors; or whether he looks 
on them habitually as merely so many rather ordinary 
children. The lapidary, of course, cuts the diamond and 
the ruby with avery different degree of interest from 





work, he soon learns that among many discouragements 








The superintendents and the teachers who truly appre- 
ciate the preciousness of the material, even in its roughest 
forms, on which it is given them to work, as estimated 
by the possibilities of coming years of earthly life, and 
yet more by those of the higher and immortal life beyond, 
cannot but find their hearts warmed by an unquenchable 
ardor, and ever urging them to fidelity in their noble 
Christian work. 
THE CHRISTIAN’S BIBLE. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD ©, RAY. 

It is too little used. Some Christians love their Bibles 
as the wayward boy loves his mother. He seldom tries 
to please her, it is no pleasure to him to listen to her 
gently reproachful words, and he often disobeys her. But 
let the boy fall sick ; then, when no hand but mother’s 
can charm away the pain, he learns that he loves mother. 
Sorrow often reveals the preciousness of his Bible to the 
Ohristian. Or let the mother be taken away; then the 
lad’s swelling heart and choking tears, as he goes about 
the lonely house, tell how he loved her. Deprive the 
Ohristian of every morsel of Scripture, and he would 
begin to appreciate it more. 

The Christian loves his Bible because he knows some- 
thing of its value. It was a message from the word of 
God that saved his soul. He knows thatitis able to 
build him up, and to give him an inheritance among all 
them that are sanctified. He is restless and uneasy about 
his spiritual condition, and he knows well that only the 
Bible can teach him the way of knowledge and grace. 
His neglected Bible disquiets him. He makes spasmodic 
attempts, after some sermons, to read and love it better. 
He weeps and prays and vows. After all he makes, it 
may be, little progress. What is the trouble? Possibly 
this,—he does not know how to approach his Bible. 
That makes all the difference. Let any so troubled 
remember three things. 

1. Approach it as the word of God. Never mind 
theories of inspiration. Be like the Thessalonians who 
“ received it not as the word of men, but, as it is in truth 
the word of God.” Itis not a dead, but a living word. 
God herein speaks as really as if he stood before us. We 
therefore listen to it as we would listen to the Lord Jesus 
addressing us through the ear instead of the eye. 

2. Approach it as the word of God jor you. A tele- 
gram is brought to one unused to receiving such mes- 
sages. It is an esger and trembling hand that tears open 
the envelope. “Saith the Lord: but unto this man will 
[ look, even to him that is poor, and of a contrite spirit, 
and that trembleth at my word.” An anxious personal 
interest in God’s word ensures his look of approval and 
blessing. The Bible is more than a telegram, it is the 
telegraph. It is the Jiving connection between God and 
the soul, as prayer is the nexus between the soul and God. 
[t is the telephone through which continual messages 
flash to the soul in the very tone and accent of the absent 
friend. A lady whose knowledge of the Scriptures was 
remarkable explained it by saying, “I have always read 
my Bible as if there were no one in the world besides 
myself.” 

8. Thus coming to the Bible as God's voice to your 
soul, be careful to understand in what relation it stands 
to you. Itis a book with two sides. One side is for 
those who do not believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
other for the Christian. It addresses impenitent sinners, 
saying one thing; it speaks quite another thing to the 
accepted child of God. A friend once told me how the 
late Mr. P. P. Bliss was led to write Sunday-school 
hymns. He was dissatisfied with the poetry in use. It 
was good of its kind, but another kind was needed. 
Children sang of their loye to Jesus; there was needed 
something to tell them of Jesus’ love for children. He 
therefore wrote his first Sunday-school hymn : 

“Tam so glad that our Father in heaven 

Tells of his love in the book he has given ; 

Wonderful things in the Bible I see, 

This is the dearest, that Jesus loves me.” 
The Christian’s Bible is a book of everlasting love. 
When read as such, it is loved. I once visited a dying 
woman, who had scarcely read her Bible for years, because 
it condemned ,her so, When she opened it, something 
always met her eye which sent a thrill of terror to her 
heart. When she learned to regard it as a message from 
One who had borne her sins in his own body on the tree, 
she loved it. Its comforts visited her every hour, She 
departed in peace and joy. A laboring man in London 
bought a bottle of red ink ata stationer’s shop. Soon he 
came for another. Asked what use he bad for so much 
red ink, he replied, “I have been a communicant these 
forty years. But I never loved my Bible. It seemed too 
hard upon a man like me. I[ thought it was only for 
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Bible through the precious blood of Christ. Now my 
old head forgets that, and I get muddled and fearsome 
when I read. So I just make abit red blot on every 
page, and draw a red line around all the hard places; 
and then I remember to say, ‘The blood of Jesus Ohrist 
his son cleanseth us from all sin.’” The prophet of 
tears says, “ Thy words were found, and I did eat them ; 
and thy word was unto me the joy and rejoicing of my 
heart: for I am called by thy name, O Lord God of hosts.” 
‘There is therefore now no condemnation to them that 
are in Christ Jesus ;” there is “ a fountain opened for sin 
and for uncleanness;” we are “ Christians,” Christ’s 
own, called by his mame, Remembering these three 
things, our Bibles are no longer books of condemnation, 
but of life. It is said that lightning never strikes twice 
in the same place. If that were true, then, hidden in 
some huge tree riven by a former stroke, we might smile 
at the flash and thunder. We find refuge from Sinai in 
him upon whom the dreadful stroke has fallen. God’s 
law never strikes twice thesame one. Jesus gives shelter 
to those whom condemnation assails, Tsking our place 
in Obrist, we find all the word of God delightful, not 
fearful. It is only when we venture out from that shelter, 
forget the precious blood and the name that is above 
every name, that the Bible terrifies us. Be sure, there- 
fore, to remember that your Bible is the message of a 
forgiving, accepting, saving Father. Remember that 
your Bible is a Christian's Bible. 





WORDS DECEIVE CONSCIENCE. 
BY THE REV. CHARLES F, THWING. 


Words deceive the conscience. “ Men believe,” re- 
marks Bacon, “ that their reason is lord over their words ; 
but it happens, too, that words exercise a reciprocal and 
reactionary power over the intellect... . Words, as a 
Tartar’s bow, do shoot back upon the understanding of 
the wisest, and mightily entangle and pervert the judg: 
ment.” In the same way words act upon the moral 
faculty of man. Words juggle conscience into deciding 
that a wrong deed is right. Words wheedle conscience 
into judging that a thing bearing a fair name cannot be 
foul. Words cajole conscience into believing that an act 
which is called merely an indiscretion cannot deserve 
severe censure. A clergyman was arrested for stealing 
books. The head-lines of a newspaper chronicling the 
crime were, “A Peculiar Misfortune.” A clerk ab- 
sconded with the available funds of his house. Pursued, 
captured, and returned, he was spoken of as the young 
gentleman who had “ lately met with an accident.” 
A member of a legislature declared he had been offered 
“five hundred reasons for his vote.’ When stealing 
books is called a “ peculiar misfortune,” absconding and 
a deserved arrest “meeting with an accident,” and a bribe 
a “reason,” the conscience is liable to be deceived. 

At the base and frivolous court of Louis XIV. gambling 
was hardly less common than eating. Ladies took a 
hand at cards ; but they were somewhat scrupulous about 
receiving the stakes won, in the open way of the men. 
Assoon as agame closed the winner handed over her stakes 
to a friend, who would in due time repay Aer with a simi- 
lar gift. The arrangement was called an “ interchange of 
winuings,” and by the name the conscience of the fair 
gambler was quieted. Is not conscience duller to sin by 
calling the vices of youth the sowing of wild oats? Is 
not conscience seared to drunkenness by recognizing 
death by delirum tremens as death by heart disease? Is 
not conscience made callous as to the sacredness of human 
life by styling a duel an affair of honor? We have 
improved upon the Greeks, They named a general 
abolition of debt by statute “a disburdening ordinance.” 
We call it a “ readjustment,” and those who thus put in 
order what was out of order, “ readjusters.” A prurient 
curiosity loses its shamefulness when it is known as the 
desire for knowledge. A slander is robbed of its sting 
when it is called, as it frequently is, the frank expression 


‘of opinion about one’s neighbors. Stock-gambling ap- 


proaches the line of legitimate business when it is recog- 
nized as speculation. By calling the impure pure, and 
the pure impure, the shameful respectable, and the 
respectable shameful, the wrong right, and the right 
wrong, the conscience is deceived. 





WHY THEY ARE NOT AT CHURCH. 
BY THE REY, N. MCCONAUGHY. 


It is one of the sorrowful signs of the times that eo 
many of our American population habitually absent 
themselves from the house of God. A very much larger 
proportion than is generally supposed, thus voluntarily 
cut themselves off from the influences of the gospel. 
The sanctuary is open; its services are free; it is con- 





veniently near by; and yet, Sabbath after Sabbath, they 
are not there. 

A reason that will apply to some is that they are for- 
eigners, and have not been educated to it; but thousands 
of those who never frequent the sanctuary are our own 
native-born American citizens, and their homes are not 
in the crowded cities alone, but largely in the beautiful 
country which God made, and filled with fruits and 
flowers, and every form of thrift, that all might be glad 
and delight to adore him. 

‘A reason for the absence of some is that they have 
possibly not been invited. Their neighbors and minis- 
ter naturally desire their attendance, but, knowing their 
habits, having faithfully tried and failed, they have 
become utterly discouraged and given them up. Ought 
there not to be, in every church, an invitation commit- 
tee, some one living in every part of the congregation, 
incapable of discouragement, and commissioned to repeat 
the Spirit’s gracious invitation “Come” to all neglecters, 
week after week, until they come? A continual wearing 
will make a hole in a stone. 

A reason for the absence of others is that they do not 
feel able to dress as expensively as the mass of church- 
goers, and are unwilling to appear where they will feel 
humbled by their garb in comparison with those around 
them. When the ladies of Nashville, a few years ago, 
resolved to wear nothing but calico on Sunday to church, 
they set an example worthy the imitation of the whole 
Christian world. Better save a soul than shine in silks. 
The gospel is a great leveler. If it brought this leveling 
power to bear on our attire, and thereby gathered in the 
millions, who would be the loser ? 

A reason for others is that having gone a few times, 
and not been noticed, they feel slighted, and shun a 
repetition of the mortification. Should not every church- 
member resolve himself into a special committee to seek 
out, every Sabbath day, all new comers and infrequent at- 
tendants, and give them a hearty greeting and a pleasant 
seat, and make them feel a cordial welcome and a loving 
companionship in the house of God ? . 

A reason for another’s non-attendance is that having 
gone, and there seen figuring as a prominent member in 
the church a man whom he recognized as a selfish manip- 
ulator and unprincipled deceiver in the transactions of 
life, he was moved with disgust, and, indiscriminately 
jumping to conclusions, pronounced all religion asham 
and all Christians hollow hypocrites. How softly we 
should walk in our intercourse with men, in all the rela- 
tions of life, that there may be “none occasion of 
stumbling” in us! It were better for us that a millstone 
were hanged about our neck, and we were drowned in the 
depth of the sea, than that, by one single inconsistency, 
we should cause one of these little ones to perish. 

A reason for another’s absence is that, when he has 
gone, he has not been fed by the word. There are those 
who go away hungry from the house of God. The 
gospel has not been preached to them. The sermon had 
nothing in it to meet their wants, It had too finea finish 
for their appreciation. It was too highly wrought for 
their comprehension. Prepared for a dainty palate, a 
delicate ear, a highly cultivated taste, the plain man 
found nothing in it to touch his tender feelings, to stimu. 
late his better desires, to instruct his longing heart. It 
did not grapple with the great problems that oppressed 
his soul, and he went away hungering for the bread of 
life. There is an attractive power in the gospel of 
Christ. Awakening the conscience, inspiring the sym- 
pathies, and stimulating the affections, it holds the soul 
captive in its silken thrall, and we long to drink again at 
its life-giving fount. The power of the gospel to attract, 
the masses is not in its brilliant rhetoric and lofty periods, 
but in its practical application to the heart and its 
spiritual quickening in the currents of the soul. Chris- 
tian ministers have no small responsibility here. ‘“ Feed 
the flock of God.” Break the bread of life. Let none 
perish because the hay is too high in the rack. 

For the absence of a great many, one reason is that 
having for a long time been accustomed to stay away, 
the habit is formed, and it is noteasily broken. We are 
largely slaves of habit. How important that they be 
right habits! Oh for more of the Christian homes of our 
Puritan and Scottish ancestors, that the young might be 
early trained to “love the way to Zion’s gate.” 

Another reason is that the topics of the sanctuary— 
sin and its remedy, Christ and his gospel, death and 
eternity—are not pleasant topics tothe unregenerate mind, 
and many desire to banish them from their thoughts. It 
takes a sore bereavement, often, to open the heart to 
Christ. There is a blessing in sorrow when it draws us 
to Jesus. The greatest trials of life are sometimes our 
highest causes of gratitude. 

Another reason for many is that all the associations of 





life are against it. Their Sunday friends and life-long 
Sunday employments all tend toward the broad and 
downward road. They have always spent the day in 
visiting, pleasuring, and gossiping, in laying plans for 
the weck, and discussing the questions of the day ; and it 
is almost impossible to break away from these old associa- 
tions and their evil influence. How shall we counteract 
these pleasure-going habits, now, alas! so prevalent on the 
day of rest? Will men never learn that their interest 
and duty lie in the same direction, and that their highest 
pleasure coincides with both? Christians, see that your 
skirts are clear. 

Another cause, that is, lack of means to assist in the 
support of the gospel, should be so provided for by the 
generous courtesies of Christian people that it should 
never operate as a hindrance toany. ‘To the poor the 
gospel is preached,” is the test of its heaven-born origin, 
uttered by Christ himself. 

Still another cause, and one of the most potent of all, 
is the sympathy of vast multitudes with the sources of 
intemperance. The demon of drink is the most powerful 
foe, to-day, of the gospel of Christ. Its spirit is deadly, 
Its attitude is hostile. Its influence is ruinous. The 
friends of its indulgence are at war with the spirit of 
Jesus. Not the drunkards, nor those in the drunkard’s 
path only, but those who take the side of indulgence, and 
defend the use as harmless, are helping the influences 
that draw men away from the gospel. Sympathy with 
drink usually means hostility to religion. The bar-room 
has been called “the devil’s chapel.” Certain it is that 
those who congregate there usually love the song of the 
wine-cup better than the songs of Zion. Oh that this for- 
midable mountain barrier to the salvation of men could 
be overthrown! When shall we all rise up in our might, 
and triumphantly sweep it from the land? God speed 
the day! Meanwhile let us open the doors wide. Let us 
make the church homelike. Let us ask them to come 
“‘ without money and without price.” Let us gather them 
in, and win them to Christ,—the rich and the poor, the 
great and the small, the learned and therude. The gospel 
is for all, and all are welcome to Christ. ‘‘ Whosoever 
will, let him take of the water of life freely.” 





MEETING A DIFFICULTY. 
BY GERTRUDE TENNEY TWINING. 


Two teachers in a mission Sunday-school were on their 
way home; one with quite a discouraged air, the other 
with a fairly radiant face. 

“What makes you so happy to-day, Miss Adams? I 
don’t know when I have seen you locking so glad before ” 

“ Well, I will tell you what makes mesoglad. I have 
been trying an experiment in my class, and it worked 
better than I anticipated. When I was a child in Sun- 
day-school, our teacher used to take us, one at a time, 
and have a good, personal, religious talk with us. But 
it was always in the presence of the class. We used to 
nudge each other, and say, ‘Jennie is catching it ;’ and 
when the talk was ended, we would crowd around and 
ask, ‘What did she say to you, Jennie?’ In this way 
the good effect of the talk was spoiled. Exch one of us, 
when it was our turn, was wondering if the girls were 
watching, and what we should say to them. ° 

“That experience of mine has kept me from holding 
personal conversation with the members of my class in 
the presence of the others, and I have no chance to see 
them alone. The lessons are excellent, and picture the 
perfect Christian ideal so faithfully that it seems as 
though they could not fail, with earnest teaching, to 
build up good Christian character. But I could not feel 
satisfied to know nothing of the effort, or lack of effort, 
on the part of my pupils, to practice what they heard. It 
weighed on my mind; I felt I was not doing my whole 
duty, but could not see my way clear to a different 
course, 

“Finally it occurred to me that I would ask them to 
write to me and tell me about themselves anything they 
chose, anything that interested them. I explained that 
I asked it as a particular favor; that if they loved me as 
I thought they did, they would not grieve me by refusing; 
and that I should certainly answer their notes. To-day 
four of the girls handed me letters, and these were what 
made me so glad. Let me just read to you what one of 
them writes : 

***T must eay these lessons that we have had lately have 
helped me very much. I used to be in the habit of 
using very harsh words, but when we had the lesson 
about “The Truly Righteous,” the 220d verse, “ But I 
say unto you, That whosoever is angry with his brother 
without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment; and 
whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in 
danger of the council; but whosoever shall say, Thou 
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fool, shall be in danger of hell fire,” I was really sur- 
prised, for in the shop we were in the habit of calling 
each other fools. But since we had that lesson I have 
never used that word; and when I get angry with the 
girls, and want to use harsh words, I always think of that 
verse and it helps me; and it helps the girls in the shop, 
for I told them about \it, and they said they would not 
use such words again.’ 

“Do you wonder that it encourages me to know that 
such girls are helped by what they learn in Sunday- 
school? Another writes that she thinks she is a Chris- 
tian, and asks me to pray for her. Another says she 
wants to be a Christian; and all express their love for 
their Sunday-school, and their desire to be regular in at- 
tendance; that is very encouraging to me, for they were 
once quite irregular in attendance, and it seemed as 
though I should never be able to interest them in any- 
thing that was good. 

“Next Sunday I must take them their answers, that 
will give me a chance for a word to each personally ; 
and knowing the position of each, I shall be better able 
to meet the needs of each.” 

Have not some of the rest of us Sunday-school 
teachers felt just that lack,—the lack of a chance for per- 
sonal private conversation with our pupils? and may not 
this plan be one that some of us will be glad to adopt ? 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


——— 


HOW DEAR GATES TRIED TO SEE GOD. 
BY MRS. JOSEPHINE R. BAKER. 


There were five children in the Gates family,—Dear, 
Roundtop and Squaretop, Pet, and Tiptop. Dear ex- 
plained, with a puzzled look, that her “really truly” 
name was Margaret Jane, and that the twins were bap- 
tized Harvey and Herbert. Pet’s name was Marie Louise, 
and the baby’s was Theodore Thomas. But, with all her 
puzzling, she was unable to explain how, when she first 
appeared at the Gates homestead, she was such a dear 
little creature that they began forthwith to call her 
“Dear.” Nor did she know how it was that the twins 
were such funny little chaps—just alike, only the top of 


one’s head was round, and the other almost square, so 


that they could not expect to be called anything but 
Roundtop and Squaretop. Pet was a frail, blue-eyed, 


little maiden, who must ‘be continually coaxed to live, 
Theo- 
dore Thomas was called Tiptop for no other reason than 
that he was at the very bottom of the heap, though his 


and the only name that at all suited her was Pet. 


mother said he was tip-top in every other respect. 


The Gates homestead, old and gray, was perched on the 
top of a bare, bleak hill, where the straggling trees backed 
up round-shouldered against the north-west wind, sending 
out their branches south and east, as if they were con- 
stantly scudding before a gale. The Gates farm, stony 
and sterile, lay along the northern slope of the hill, 
bounded by a brawling brook, whose waters, when there 
were enough of them, were made to turn the wheel of the 
small saw-mill and turning-shop where Harvey Cates 
Mrs. Gates, a thrifty, energetic 
woman, managed the farm,—a “ tough tussle” she ad- 


passed most of his time. 


mitted; and it fell to Dear’s lot to manage the children 
and she thought that a “tough tussle,” too, sometimes 


But there were hours when Dear took comfort,—hours 
when Pet was sick enough to need her mother’s care, and 
Roundtop and Squaretop went down to the mill with 
their father, and Tiptop betook himself to sleep. Then 
she fied to the pasture back of the barn, and, throwing 
herself on the ground, lay quite still, and, looking up 
through the leaves and crooked limbs of the old apple- 
tree, watched the clouds sailing overhead,—for the sky 
was her ocean and the clouds were her ships, and she 
Or she climbed 
with clinging feet the long, sloping roof at the back of 
the house, and, sitting in the shadow of the great stone 
chimney, looked across the valley to the gap in the west- 
ern horizon, which seemed to her the end of the world. 
At such times Dear took comfort ; but it was ever a com- 


never tired of their voyages to and fro. 


fort with a longing side to it. She wanted to see farthe 
and know more. 


It happened one June afternoon as she lay under th 


apple-tree, listening to the song of birds, and watching 
the clouds slowly traversing the sky, that she grew glad 
and grateful without knowing exactly why. “I want to 
love somebody,” she said. For that was Dear's way of 
If Tiptop had been there, she would 
have hugged him on the spot. But Tiptop was not there, 
nor any one else, She remembered, suddenly, that God 
made the beautiful earth and sky, and that he was the 
“ But how can I love him when 


paying her debts. 


one she ought to love. 





I don’t know him?” queried she, with her hands full of 
uptorn grass, She wondered if she would have loved her 
own dear father if she had never seen him, but only heard 
of him. She thought not. 
There seemed no way out of the dilemma, and she 
turned again to the great, white cloud, like a tumbled 
snow- drift, that hung high above the old apple-tree; and 
as she explored its valleys and mountains, capes and 
headlands, and noted its ever-changing shades of gray 
and white, the cloud slowly parted in the midst, and 
through the rift, as through an open door, she saw back 
into the deep, blue sky, a seemingly endless distance. 
Suddenly she thought, “ That’s the hall to God’s house 
in heaven; and if I look hard perhaps I can see a little 
of him up there.” She shaded her eyes with her small 
brown hands, and looked, oh, so intently! but she saw 
only the long hail, and the deep blue at the end. Now 
the parted cloud began to roll together again. “Oh!” 
cried Dear, ‘if I were only nearer, at the top of the 
tree, or somewhere, I might see him before the door is 
shut.” She could not get to the top of the tree, but she 
could get to the top of the house ; and away she ran, climb 
ing the roof like a kitten, and seated herself by the chim- 
ney, only to see the door quite closed, and the cloud drift 
ing away. She searched the sky for another open door. 
Chere were plenty of blue spaces, and plenty of clouds, 
but no such open door, no such long hall-way to heaven. 
Dear was ready to cry; but she comforted herself with 
hoping that some time there would be another open door, 
and she would be near enough to see in. 
For several days Dear spent every moment she could 
get under the old apple-tree, or upon the house-top, 
searching for another open door. Tiptop fretted and 
cried because Dear would not amuse him .Roundtop and 
Squaretop fell into all sorts of mischief. Pet took a cold, 
and everything went wrong because Dear, in trying to 
see God, neglected the duties that lay all about her, 
claiming her time and attention, One day, when her eyes 
ached with searching the sky, they fell upon the equare 
tower of the church in the centre of the town, and she 
4 thought, with a great leap of the heart, “If I were up there 
I could see him, Iam sure I could.” The next Saturday 
she was sent to the post-office for the weekly newspaper. 
When she reached the green where the church, post- 
office, and village store clustered, she saw the church 
door open, and the sexton sweeping the aisles. The great 
desire in her heart gave her courage, and she stole in and 
asked the sexton if he would let her go up to the belfry. 
The sexton leaned on his broom-handle, and looked at 
her, trying to make her out, ‘‘Oh!: I see,” said he, after 
what seemed to her a whole year. ‘“ You be Harvey 
Gates’ little Dear, and you want to go up to the 
belfry ?” 
“Yes,” said Dear, breathlessly. 
“Well; I’ve got to go up some time to-day, and I 
s’pose I might as well go now.” 
Dear followed the old sexton into the tower of the 
church, up dark, steep ladders, in the hot stifling air, 
turning and ever turning among the great timbers, climb- 
ing and climbing till her strength and courage would 
have given out if she had not been so thoroughly in 
earnest, At last the sexton opened a trap-door in the 
belfry floor, and, reaching down his hand, drew Dear up. 
,| Dear stood beside the great bell, walled in on four 
. | sides, and open only overhead. 
“There,” said the sexton, “ I’ve forgotten my wrench 
now. You ain’t afraid to stay alone a minute,—be you?” 
“No,” said Dear. In fact, she wanted to be alone, for 
it seemed to her that she couldn’t see God if any one was 
with her. She waited till the sexton had quite gone, 
and then dropped on her knees, and, shading her eyes, 
locked up. There was no cloud, no open door, only a 
clear, blue sky stretching away and away. When the 
sexton came back, he found Dear crying as if her heart 
was broken. 
“ Poor little Dear! I thought you’d be afraid. There, 
don’t cry. I'll take you down.” 


she never could see God; but as she went intosthe gate 
she saw the gap in the hills far off to the west. “There 
is the end of the world,” she said, “and if I were there, I 
might see him.” And she began to comfort herself by 
planning to get there, and there is no telling what might 
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her head by something else. 
The next day was the Sabbath, and Dear’s Sunday- 
school teacher read this passage: “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God.” 
Dear’s breath came quick. 
}does that mean?” she asked, quickly. 
“Tt means just what it says.” And she read the pas- 





Dear went home slowly and sorrowfully. She thought 


have come of that project if it had not been put out of 


“© Miss Olark! what 








“ But can’t any one else see God?” 
“No; only the pure in heart see him.” 

Dear heard no more of the lesson. She was saying to 
herself, ‘‘ It may be that I am not pure in heart, and that 
is the reason I can’t see God.” She did not understand ; 
but she wanted to so much that, as they were going out 
of church, she pulled Miss Clark’s dress. 

“ What is it, Dear?’ asked Miss Olark, looking kindly 
in the eager, upturned face. 

“ What does it mean—‘ the pure in heart’? ” 

“ Well,” said Miss Clark, a little perplexed at the un- 
expected question, for she wasn’t quite sure that she 
knew herself just what it meant, “it means, I suppose, 
to have a clean heart; to have no evil or unkind thoughts; 
to be patient and obedient, not only in your actions, but 
in your heart.” 

Dear hung her head. It was just as she feared. She 
was not pure in heart. She was often impatient, and 
sometimes unkind to the children, and she was disobedi- 
ent in heart every day. Dear would have despaired if 
Miss Clark had not been impelled to turn again, after she 
had left her, and say, “It is not easy for any one to be 
pure in heart, Dear; but if we ask God to help us, he 
will.” 

Dear went home thinking, “I'll ask God to help me, 
and I’ll begin to be pure in heart now.” 

At the gate she heard her mother rocking in the 
squeaky rocking-chair, and singing Greenville to Tiptop. 
Everything else was still. But as she ran up to the door 
she saw Roundtop and Squaretop with their heads over a 
hole they had been digging in the sand, and had filled 
with water, and had put in all Dear’s pretty water-color 
paints (her last Christmas present) ; and beside the hole 
lay her paint-box, broken into shivers to stir up the mire 
with. Oh, what a passion Dear broke into! How she 
shook Roundtop; how she pushed Squaretop head first 
into the hole! The noise brought mother to the door 
with Tiptop wide awake in her arms, Dear had her ears 
boxed, and was sent up stairs for being a naughty girl. 
She went with evil thoughts in her heart. She hated 
Roundtop and Squaretop ; they were always spoiling her 
things, and her mother didn’t care, and she wished she 
never had been born—nobody ever had so much trouble 
as she. On the stairs she met her father, and he looked 
at her with searching, sorrowful eyes. Then Dear saw 
nerself. Oh, how wicked she was! anything but pure 
in heart; and she hurried by him to hide the fast-coming 
tears. 

Then came the hardest week of all Dear’s life. Her 
mother was very busy, the weather was very warm, and 
nearly the whole care of the children came upon Dear. 
She tried bravely, every hour in the day, to be pure in 
heart, and every hour in the day she failed. Never were 
the children so fretful and troublesome, never was she 
so impatient and rebellious. The more she tried to 
make her heart pure, the worse it grew. 

Saturday night found a disheartened, little figure sit- 
ting in the doorway holding the heavy Tiptop in its tired 
arms. Mrs. Gates saw the drooping head and discouraged 
face as she came up to the door in the twilight, and she 
said to herself, ‘I am afraid that Dear has too much to 
do. It has been a hard week for us all, but it will be 
easier by and by.” Then she said cheerily. ‘Come, 
Dear, give me the baby, and run down to the mill and 
tell papa supper is ready.” 

That Dear always liked to do, but to-night there was 
no spring in the lagging Peet as she went slowly down the 
hill, 

“ Supper is ready, is it, little one? ” said her father, as 
he brushed the sawdust from his garments, and, taking 
her hand in his, they began to climb the hill, They had 
not gone far before the touth of the limp hand and the 
droop of the silent face told Harvey Gates that some- 
thing was wrong with his little daughter. 

“What is the matter, Dear?” he asked so tenderly 
that Dear quickly covered her face with her hand and 
sobbed aloud. He stooped and took her in his arms, 
trying to see her face in the gathering darkness. A close 
sympathy existed between this silent, hard-working man 
and his almost equally silent, hard-working child, and as 
they stood waiting there, all the pitiful story came out: 
how she had wanted to see God, and had tried to be pure 
in heart, and had failed every way. 

Dear’s eyes were not the only wet eyes on that hillside; 
and as the stars came out overhead, Harvey Gates, hold- 
ing Dear closely, tried to explain that God was not to be 
seen with human eyes, and that, in trying to be pure in 
heart, she had begun a task that would last her as long as 
she lived, but, if she persevered, with God’s help, she 
would succeed at last. As he went on, Dear grew rested 
and comforted, and when they reached the house she had 





sage again. 





fallen asleep. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


—_——>—— 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
| First Quarter, 1881. | 


2. January 9,—The Song of Mary...-.-........ canansevcesaces Luke 1: 46-55 
4. January 16.—The Prophecy of Zacharias........--.....--- Luke 1; 67-79 
4. January 23.—The Birth of Jesus... ......-.020--ceeseeeeeses Luke 2: 8-20 
5. Jan. 30.—Simeon and the Child Jesus ebonse Luke 2 : 25-35 
6. February 6.—The Boy hood of Jesus .. m . Luke 2; 40-52 
7. February 13.—The Preaching of Joho the ‘Baptist... ..-Luke 3: 7-18 
8. February 20.—The Preaching of Jesus...............-...-- Luke 4: 14-21 
%. February 27.—Christ Healing the Sick..............-.....- Luke 5: 12:26 
10. March 6.—Witness of Jesus to John..................-+-+-- Luke 7: 19-28 
11, March 13.—The Sinners’ Friend.........-.........--.--++-- Luke 7: 3.5) 
12. March 20.—Review of the Lessons. 

18 March 27.—Preaching the Kingdom.,.............------.-««- Luke 9:16 


LESSON 5, SUNDAY, JANUARY 30, 1881. 
Title: SIMEON AND THE CHILD JESUS. 


GOLDEN TEXT 
Lake 2: 30. 
Lesson Topic : 


’ 
: FoR MINE KYBS HAVE SEKEN THY BALVATION.— 


Good News Rejoiced In. 
1. Waiting for Consolation, v. 25, 26. 


2. Rejoicing in the Consoler, v. 27-32. 
8. Foreseeing Victory through Strife, v. 33-35. 


HOME READINGS. 
Monday, January 24: Luke 2: 25-35. Good news rejoiced in. 
Tuesday, January 25: Lam. 1: 1-9. Consolation needed. 
Wednesday, January 26: Isa. 49: 7-13. Consolation given. 
Thursday, January 27: Matt. 26: 36-46. The Consoler’s sorrow. 
Friday, January 28: Rev. 5: 6-14. The Consoler’s glory. 
Saturday, January 29: 1 Cor. 15: 50-58. Victory promised. 
Sunday, January 30: Rev. 7: 9-17. Victory obtained. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Luke 2 : 25-35.) 

25. And, behold, there was a man in Jerusalem, whose name 
was Simeon; and the same man was just and devout, waiting 
for the consolation of Israel: and the Holy Ghost was upon 
him, 

26. And it was revealed unto him by the Holy Ghost, that he 
should not see death, before he had seen the Lord’s Christ. 

27. And he came by the Spirit into the temple: and when 
the parents brought in the child Jesus, to do for him after the 
custom of the law, 

28. Then took he him up in his arms, and blessed God, and 
said, 

29. Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
according to thy word : 

30. For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 

$1. Which thou hast prepared before the face of all people ; 

32. A light to lighten the Gentiles, and the glory of thy pee- 
ple Israel. 

33. And Joseph and his mother marvelled at those things 
which were spoken of him. 

34. And Simeon blessed them, and said unto Mary his mother, 
Behold, this child is set for the fall and rising again of many 
in Israel ; and for a sign which shall be spoken against ; 

35. (Yea, a sword shall pierce through thy own soul also; ) 
that the thoughts of many hearts may be revealed. 


Outline: 


BIBLE LIGHTs. 


Luke 2 : 25, Just and derout.—— Noah Was a just man and 
perfect in his generations, and Noah walked with God. Gen. 
6: 9.——-Cornelius, the centurion, a just man, and one that 
feareth God, and of good report among all the nations of the 
Jews. Acts 10; 22. 


Waiting for the consolation of Jsrael,——It shall be said, in 
that day, Lo, this is our God; we have waited for him, and he 
will save us: this is the Lord; jwe have waited for him, we 
will be glad and rejoice in his salvation, Isa. 25 : 9.——Joseph 
of Arimathea, an honourable counsellor, which also waited for 
the kingdom of God. Mark 15: 43.——There was one Anna, 
a propheiess, . . . and she coming in that instant, gave thanks 
likewise unto the Lord, and spake of him to all them that 
looked for redemption in Israel. Luke 2 : 36, 38. 


The Holy Ghost was upon him.——Moses said unto him, 
Enviest thou for my sake? would God that all the Lord’s peo- 
ple were prophets, and that the Lord would put his Spirit 
upon them. Num, 11 ; 29.——My Spirit that is upon thee, and 
my words which I have put in thy mouth, shall not depart out 
of thy mouth, nor out of the mouth of thy seed, nor out of 
the mouth of thy seed’s seed, saith the Lord, from henceforth 
and forever. Isa. 59 : 21——Holy men of old spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. 2 Pet, 1 : 21.——Hereby 
know ye the Spirit of God: Every Spirit that confesseth that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God. 1 John 4: 2. 


V. 26. Heshould not see death.——W hat man is he that liveth, 
and shall not see death? Psa. 89; 48.——By faith Enoch was 
translated, that he should not see death. Heb. 11: 5.——But 
I tell you of a truth, there be some standing here, which shall 
not taste of death, till they see the kingdom of God. Luke 
9: 27. 


The Lord’s Christ.——I know that Messias cometh, which 
is called the Christ : when he is come, he will tell us all things. 
John 4: 25.—— Come, see a man which told me all things that 
ever I did: is not this the Christ? John 4: 29.——These are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 





of God; and that believing: ye pres have life many his 


John 20: 31. 


V. 27. He came by the Spirit.—-Then was Jesus led up of 
the Spirit into the wilderness, to be tempted of the devil. 
Matt. 4: 1.——Then the Spirit said unto Philip, Go near, and 
join thyself to this chariot. Acts 8 : 29..—And the Spirit bade 
me go with them, nothing doubting. Acts 11: 12——I was in 
the Spirit, on the Lord’s day. Rev. 1: 10. 

V. 29, Now lettest thou thy servant depart,——Israel said unto 
Joseph, Now let me die, since | have seen thy face, because 
thou art yet alive. Gen. 46 : 30.— Mark the perfect man, 
and behold the upright: for the end of that man is peace. 
Psa. 37: 37. 

V. 80. Have scenthy salvation..—All flesh shall see the sal- 
vation of God. Luke 3: 6. I have waited for thy salvation, 
O Lord. Gen, 49: 18.——And he said, It is a light thing that 
thou shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, 
and to restore the preserved of Israel: I will also give thee for 
a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto 
the end of the earth. Isa, 49: 6 Che Lord hath made bare 
his holy arm in the eyes of all the nations; and all the ends 
of the earth shall see the salvation of our God. Isa. 52: 10. 
——This is the stone which was set at nought of you builders, 
which is become the head of ihe corner. Neither.is there sal- 
Acis 4: Li, 12, 


name. 





vation in any other. 


V. 31. Which thou hast prepared before . . . ali people-— 
Declare his glory among the heathen, his wonders among all 
people. Say among the heathen, that the Lordreigneth. Pra. 
96; 3, 10.——In the Lord shall all the seed of Israel be justi- 
tied, and shall glory. Isa. 45: 25. 


V. 32. A Sere to lighten the Gentiles.——--The people that 
walked in darkuecss have seen @ great light: they that dwell in 
the land of the shadow of death, upoa them hath the light 
shined. isa. 9: 2.-—-l the Lord have called thee in righteous- 
give thee for a coyenant of the people, for 
Isa, 42: 6 And the Gentiles shall 
come to thy light, aud kings to the brightness of thy rising. 
Isa, 60 : 3.—--And when the Gentiles heard this, they were 
glad, and glorificd the word of the Lord, Acts 13: 48, 

V. 34. Set for the fali and rising.—He shall be for a 
sanctuary; but for a stone of stumbling and for a rock of 
ofteuse to both the houses of Israel, for a gin and for a snare_to 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem. And many among them shall 
stumble, and fail, and be broken, and be snared, and be taken. 
Isa. 8: 14, 15. And whosoever shall fall upon this stone 
shall be broken: but oun whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind 
him to powder. Matt. 21: 44. We preach Christ crucified, 
unto the Jews a stumbling block, and unto the Greeks foolish- 
ness; but unto them which are called, both Jews and Greeks, 
Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God. 
1: 23, 24. 

Which shall be spoken against. All they that see me laugh 
me to scorn. Psa. 22: 7.——As concerning this sect, we know 
that everywhere it is spoken against. Acts 28: 22 


ness, and will... 
a light of the Gentiles, 








1 Cor. 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


Proceeding in his narrative of the infancy of Jesus, Luke 
narrates the two ordinary, but most important, incidents of that 
period, in the life of a Jewish child. The first of these was 
circumcision, obligatory on every male, as the seal of the 
covenant with Abrabam. The second was the presentation 
before the Lord in the temple, obligatory only upon every 
first-born male. This latter was in memory of God’s sparing 
the first-born of Israel, through the blood of the first passover, 
when the first-born of Egypt were destroyed. The Lord 
claimed all the first-born of Israel as his own in consequence 
thereof; not only the first-born of man, but of beast. Of 
man, the first-born might be redeemed with money; and 
were, indeed, replaced by the whole tribe of Levi as substi- 
tutes in the special service performed by those dedicated. 
For the whole law on the subject, see Exodus, chapters 12, 
13; and Numbers, chapters 3 and 18, 

At the circumcision, the child was named Jesus ; the name 
that had been foretold by the angel before the birth, and 
which was also best descriptive of the great end of the 
incarnation. 

At the presentation occurred the event narrated in this 
lesson. This took place at the time required by the law for 
the mother’s offering for her purification : thirty-three days 
after the circumcision, or forty days after the birth. This 
would still be in the year B. C. 4, near its close. The offering 
in case of poor people was either a pair of turtle doves or 
two young pigeons. Such was the offering of the worldly 
poor Mary. The rich were to offer a lamb. The place, of 
course, was the temple at Jerusalem. Nowhere else would it 
be lawful. 

Besides the peculiar incidents, or signs, that accompanied 
these two events in the infancy, it is noteworthy that they 
show how early Jesus was made subject to the law; that law 
which was a shadow of the good things brought in by his life 
and sacrifice. The “man in Jerusalem, whose name was 
Simeon” has been supposed by some to have been Rabbi 
Simeon, the son of Hillel and father of Gamaliel; but on 
close investigation that appears impossible. He cannot be 
identified farther than the plain statement of Luke. What- 
ever may have been his worldly circumstances, there was 
nothing in them of equal note with his inspiration and acts 








on this occasion ; and that, in a wiehly point of view, was 
apparently a very obscure affair. 

Like the rest of the Jewish world at that time—and much 
of the heathen world as well—Simeon was looking for the 
coming of the promised Messiah, for whom “ The consolation 
of Israel” may serve as a description if not a name,—yet the 
term is more general than the name, and refers to both the 
coming and the work of the Messiah. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY A. ©, KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(25.) And behold, there was a man in Jerusalem whose 
nan_.2 was Simeon ; and this man was righteous and devout, 
awaiting the consolation of Israel, and the Holy Spirit was 
[come] upon him. (26.) And it had been revealed to him 
by the Holy Spirit, that he should not see death before he 
should have seen the Christ of the Lord. (27.) And he 
came in the Spirit into the temple; and as the parents 
brought in the child Jesus that they might do concerning him 
according to the custom of the Law, (28.) then he himself 
received him into his arms, and blessed God, and said, 

(29.) Now dismissest thou thy servant, O Lord, 
According to thy word, in peace: 
(30.) Because mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
(31.) Which thou hast prepared in the face of all the peoples ; 
(32.) A light for revelation to the Gentiles, 
And the glory of thy people Israel. 
(33.) And his father and his mother were wondering at the 
things spoken concerning him. (34.) And Simeon blessed 
them, and said to Mary his mother, 
Behold, this [chi'd] is placed for the falling and the 
rising up of many in Israel ; 
And for a sign that [shall be] spoken against. 
(35.) And of thee thyself too shali a sword pierce through 
the soul, 
That thoughts out of many hearts may be unveiled. 
NOTES. 

After the birth of Jesus and the purifying rites which fol- 
lowed it, his parents went up to Jerusalem to consecrate to 
the Lord the first-born (Exod. 13: 2), and to render in the 
temple the customary offerings (Ley. 12: 8). Here followed 
the scene described in the present lesson. 

Verses 25, 26.—Simeon. Otherwise totally unknown to us. 
Righteous, upright in life and character: devout marks his 
inward conscientiousness, and fear of Gdéd.— Awaiting: look- 
ing for ; doubtless under the inspiration of the Spirit—The 
consolation: the comforting in théir distresses, both political 
and spiritual, through the coming of the Messiah.— The Holy 
Spirit was (hadcome). Referring probably not to an habitual 
presence of the Spirit, but to a special descent upon him, 
(as on the ancient prophets), which had given him the asgur- 
ance that before his death his longing should be fulfilled, 
and he should see the Christ of the Lord: the anointed one, 
the Messiah whom the Lord (Jehovah) would send. It was 
a marked and special prophecy. 

Verses 27, 28.—He came in the Spirit. Influenced to come 
by the Spirit, whether in the expectation of now seeing the 
Holy Child, we cannot say. Very possibly the Spirit merely 
impelled his coming, leaving more special revelation until 
his entrance.—As the parents brought in. Apparently after 
Simeon had entered. He was there to greet them.— The custom 
of the Law: which the law prescribed.— He himse/f also: in 
contradistinction from the parents (not from the priests).— 
Received him. Actively, by stretching forth his arms. By 
spiritual insight he recognized the divine child, and reached 
out for it.—Blessed God. Simeon’s emotion first vents itself 
in a lyrical strain of gratitude to God. 

Verses 29, 30.—Now. With emphasis; after my longing 
desires are fulfilled in vision.—Dismissest: releasest : not from 
life, but from seryice (dismissest thy servant). Simeon is 
released from his earthly service by death. This would have 
taken place at any rate. As it is, God releases him in peace, 
satisfied and blessed ; his anxieties allayed in the blissful assur- 
ance that the Messiah has come.— According to thy word. The 
promise recorded in verse 26.—Mine eyes. The bodily eye. 
He has long beheld it in spirit. Faith is merged in vision. 
The messianic salvation which God had 
sent. In seeing the Saviour he had seen virtually the salva- 
tion. 

Verses 31, 32.—Hast prepared. It is no casual thing: it is 
divinely ordained and divinely accomplished.— In the presence 
of all the nations. So that it will be manifest to, and its 
benefits enjoyed by, all the nations.—A light for revelation to 
the nations. A light to be unveiled to, and illuminate, the 
nations (Isa. 49: 6).—A glory to Israel thy people. The dis- 
course comes toa climax. While the light is to shine upon 
the distant and darkened nations, it will be the glory of Israel 
which is its source and seat. “Salvation is from the Jews” 
(John 4: 22; Isa. 46: 13). 

Verse 33.— Wondering. Not as implying previous skepti- 
cism on their part, nor as casting any shade of suspicion on 
the previous narrative. Luke would not thus contradict 


— Thy salvation. 





himself. But the vast magnitude and wide-reaching signifi- 
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cance of the interests wrapped up in the child, can only 
gradually be unfolded and realized, and need the concurrent 
influence of fact, miracle, and prophecy, each of which 
awakens fresh wonder. 

Verse 34.—Having given vent to his gratitude to God, 
Simeon turns with blessing to the wondering parents.— Said 
to Mary: as especially concerned.— Behold : introducing some- 
thing weighty —He (literally, this person: not exactly, this 
child) is appointed (is set, is placed) in the divine purpose.— 
For the falling: stumbling and spiritual overthrow of many ; 
and the rising up: rising of many from this moral prostration 
and wretchedness to spiritual life and salvation. Simeon, 
led by the Spirit, goes on to both aspects of the Messiah’s 
appearing: that of a discerner, purifier, and judge, to bring 
destruction on the disbelieving and rebellious, and of deliverer 
and Saviour to the believiog and obedient. The New Testa- 
ment history amply bears out this prediction. Pharisees and 
publicans respectively proved its truth (Isa. 8: 14; Mal. 
4: 1, 2; Matt. 21: 82 44)—And for a@ sign that is spoken 
against.— A token of the divine purpose (both of mercy and 
judgment) which will be spoken against, will meet the con- 
tradiction and hostility of an unbelieving world, which hos 
tility (as the following verse intimates) will be consummated 
in his crucifixion, For it is then that the iron will pierce 
the soul of Mary. 


Verse 35.—And of thee thyse'f too. Very emphatic. The 
efficts of the hostiiuty will reach even the favored mother, 
whose soul will be rent with anguish, pierced as with a 
sword, as she behulds her Son betrayed, mocked, condemned, 
and crucified. The weeping mother will stand beside the 
cros8.— That thoughts out «f many hearts moy be revealed.— 
The mother is to be compeiled to witness even the crucifixion 
of her Son, that thus thoughts out of many hearts, latent 
hostility in a large portion of the people, may be revealed 
In Christ’s rejection and crucifixion hidden skepticism and 
hate will be openly exhibited. Perhaps alse is included the 
thought that the faith and affection of many will ako be 
unveiled through the cross. (Alford makes the sword which 
will pierce Mary's heart the pangs of contrition for sin, 
which seems quite alien to the context.) The clear predic- 
tion by Simeon of the darker aspects of the Messiah’s rela- 
tion to Israel, of his rejection and violent death, at this early 
stage of the Messiah’s life, is remarkable. It marks clearly 
the prescience of the divine Spirit. 


the messianic salvation. 





THE “NUNC DIMITTIS” OF SIMEON. 
BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 


The transient stay in the village of Bethlehem was over; 
Joseph and Mary had taken the new-born child up to the 
sacred city in order to present him before the Lord. They 
stood in the court outside of the sanctuary. Their modest 
gift of two turtle-doves had been brought, and the smoke of 
the offering was curling aloft from the altar. There rises to 


our view a picture of humble devotion. 


Our eyes seem to behold the linen-robed Levite, the stal- 
wart form of the Nazarene carpenter, and the retiring figure 
of his modest young wife. We see the Holy Infant lying in 
the arms of its mother. No ring of light is around her 


head; no luminous effulgence shines from the child’s face 


We need not be shocked at missing absolutely from this 
scriptural description all mention of either the aureole or the 
nimbus of artistic tradition, The group are just human and 
real like ourselves, quietly waiting until their proper sacrifice 


shall have been accomplished in an orderly way. 
At this interesting moment, an old man comes up to them 


His bent form is venerable even in its feebleness. He takes 
the babe in his own arms. It seems singular to see those two 


Infancy and old age are 
met; second childhood holds first childhood by the hand, 


faces resting so closely together. 


while it siogs a wonderful song. 


There is something more than mere curiosity in the feeling 
of interest with which we watch for the words we expect will 
be spoken by such a man as this Old Testament Christian 
Simeon. Like all the rest of those whose story passes before 
us in this record, he casts his language into poetry, and utters 
a chant that the church has in all ages loved, and to which it 
has given its Latin name from the opening words, “ Nunc 


dimittis,” —“* Now thou lettest depart.” 


I, The first thing that strikes our notice here is the singular 


Wlustration offered of the paradox of Christian life. 
how absolutely the one seems to rest in the other! 


the untold future in Jesus’ messiahship. 


the less is blessed of the better.” 





With equal clearness 
also does he recognize the world-wide purpose and scope of 


How ex- 
traordinary is the disparity between these two persons, and yet 
Jesus 
lies safely in Simeon’s arms; Simeon reposes his life for all 
Imagine the con- 
trasts: the many long years of the man—the brief entry 
upon life of the infant: the established reputation of the 
inspired singer—the low peasart history of the Galilean 
babe. And still, this puny weakness is accepted implicitly 
by this mature strength. The contradiciions and reversels 
of ordinary estimates are bewildering, as we attempt to 
measure and to match them. Yet “ without all contradiction 
Simeon’s soul is held up 


forever by the little child whose body he now holds in his 
hands ! 

We could not deal with this incident profitably if we had 
not in Christian history become somewhat accustomed to the 
wonderful paradoxes of believers’ experience in Christ. 
“When I am weak, then am [ strong. The words of the 
ancient father in the church, Tertullian, are suggestive: “ The 
Son of God was born,” says he; “ and that awakes no shame 
precisely because it is so shameful ; the Son of God died; 
that is tho oughly credible, because it is absurd; the Son of 
God was buried and rose again; that is certain because it is 
impossible.” For what else could we expect, when we read 


old man to make his decision. No half-way allegiance would 
do. Jesus was the Messiah or nothing. Surrender to him 
would carry time and eternity with it; and he surrendered. 
Christ is always to every human being just everything or 
nothing. It is useless to seek even the slightest compromise ; 
it is sober business to rest wholly in him. 

V. So we reach our last lesson: here is a beautiful picture 
of readiness for death. We must note the language carefully. 
Simeon does not use a prayer in the Nunc Dimittis; he only 
makes a declaration. He does not say—now let me depart ; 
he says—now thou dost let me depart. We feel certain that 
this man had been waiting a good while. Such unusual 





in Isaiah’s prophecy that this child was the everlasting 
Father? 

II. So this presents another lesson: here is a satisfactory 
st. le of piety for an unwavering dependence. There are faiths and 
religions, there are rituals and creeds, there are persuasions 
and experiences, enough almost to fill the world. Only some 
of them do not meet the end for which they have been com- 
mended. “The candle of the wicked shall be put out,” and 
the candle of the righteous, too, if it be an uncertain and 
untrustworthy sort of candle. Now, let us remember that it 
is no time to judge of a candle in the calm enciosure of a 
still room; let it be taken out sometime into the violence o! 
the wind. Many a man has what he calls his religion; and 
it does very well when shielded and sheltered, but it goes out 
ignobly in darkness and betrayal under the wild rush of dis- 
cipline, or the hurricane gusts of tempestuous passion. 

It is evident that here in Simeon’s case we fiad a perfectly 
settled rest for any human soul. His full content with it is 
edifying and unmistakable. We are told he had been “ wait- 
ing for the consolation of Israel.’ It was “ revealed unto 
him that he should not see death before he had seen the 
Lord’s Christ.’ Hence, the moment he holds the infant 
Kedeemer in his arms, he exclaims, ‘‘ My eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” He was willing to take his eternal life on Christ’s 
own terms, and so he was perfectly satisfied. 

Men may as well start with this; they must begin by 
accepting terms already made, and cea:e trying to make new 
ones. Felix Neff once told even a minister this: ‘ There is 
much truth in your sermon, but it lacks one important thing; 
you still wish men to go to Jesus with lace sleeves, instead cf 
going to him in rags as they are.” 

ILI. So again: we find here an intell’gent and exemplary 
appreciation of the exact purpose of the gospel. It will be well 
to put alongside of this song Simeon’s prophecy which comes 
just after it. This good old man tells that young mother 
precisely what her child was “‘set” for. Christ was appointed 


into full union with himself. His heart would be pierced in 
suffering, and so would Mary’s, before the history should be 
finished. But Christ’s sufferings would work out an atone- 
ment by which sinners might be saved. Here comes in the 
old figure of a robe, a removal and a substitution of garments; 
men are clothed in the righteousness of Christ. See Zecha- 
riah 3: 3-5. 

“Oh, I want the fountain of Jesus’ blood every day,” once 
wrote pious John Berridge ; “ his intercession every moment; 
and I would not give a groat for the broadest fig-leaves to 
cover me! A robe I must have, of one whole piece, broad 
as the law, spotless as the light, and richer than an angel 
ever wore, the robe of Jesus himself. And when the Elder 
Brother’s raiment is put on me, good Isaac will receive and 
bless for its sake the lying varlet Jacob.” 

IV. In the fourth place, we have here a lesson of trust for 
New Testament Chris‘ians from an Old Testament believer. It 
is @ pity that scriptural biography is at times so poorly appre- 
ciated. Same of us are willing to compliment the faith, 
courage, or grace, of the good that are gone; and yet we do 
not appear to be much influenced by it. Plutarch once said 
that Demosthenes was excellent in praising the acts of his 
ancestors, but not so good at imitating them. Such incon- 
sistency did not die with the Greek orator, or exhaust itself 
among the classic heathen; it may be witnessed near by. 

There are so-called Christians who commend Job’s patience, 
and then fly into a passion; who admire David's dumbness 
under affliction, and then speak out fiercely in rebellion; who 
instance Eli’s resignation, while they clamor with impatience 
under far less calamities. And it may be feared to-day, that 
some will be foun@to admire the sweet, serene confidence of 
Simeon, without at all being disposed to accept for onee and 
forever the Saviour he trusted. 


Picture just that instant in which this old man stands 
gazing down upon the face of the infant for the first time. 
Was this all to which mighty generations had been looking 
during those thousands of years that were gone? Was it 
just this weak little peasant babe that Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob had seen afar off, and been glad to see? Was he what 
the ancient prophets had descried in the distance, as they 
stood peering off from the waich-towers of a militant Zion, 
the flashing seer-light in their eyes as they sang? Was this 
the King, whom King David had so celebrated in his psalms? 
Alas for the poor show the new Monarch now made! Yet 
Simeon accepts him ! 

Just remember that it was everything or nothing to this 








to prostrate men from self-dependence, and raise them again 


preparedness for departure was the gradual growth of years, 
It was no sudden explosion of experience, but must have had 
its increments of spiritual increase as many and as various as 
the rings of fibre in the trunk of a palm-tree. 

Of one of the fathers of this republic, an “old man elo- 
quent,” it was once written in a verse of genial poetry : 

‘“ His brow December, and his bosom May— 
So should our hearts be, when our heads are gray.” 

There is an old age full of querulous complaint and peev- 
ishness, under every on-coming of infirmity. It wears itself 
out in discontent; it often vanishes at the last, and makes no 
sign. On the other hand, there is an old age like this of the 
illustrious Simeon in our lesson. The soul has leaned its all 
on God, and is perfectly satisfied because it knows it is per- 
fectly safe, So George Herbert sings : 

““ What have I lef: that I should stay and groan ? 
The most of me to heaven has fled ; 
My thoughts and joys are all packed up and gone; 
And for their old acquaintance plead.” 

Not even severe trial can alter the permanence of such 
trust. For heaven seems the only true thing in the universe, 
and death is nothing but a kind of rough way of going to it. 
Remember the beautiful inscription upon Dean Alford's tomb- 
stone; how it describes a grave: “The inn of a traveler on 
the way to Jerusalem !” 

“Charles, our people die well!” said John Wesley to his 
brother. Why is not that a proper test? We take death-bed 
words without an oath in a court of justice; a man is honest, 
if ever, in the moment when the great shadow is cdming. 
Think of the martyr Ridley, the night before he was 
burned alive at the stake. One of his pitiful friends offered 
to sit up with him in the prison, “Oh no!” said the good 
man, “ what would you do with yourself? I mean to go to 
bed, and sleep as quietly as ever I didin my life. My break- 
fast to-morrow will be sharp and painful; but I am sure my 
supper will be right pleasant and sweet!” 








ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 


BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


There was a man in Jerusal m .. . waiting (v. 25). Wait- 
ing is often the best kind of service a man can render. 
Indeed, we call a good servant a waiter. But it is commonly 
harder to wait than to work. It was hard for the children, 
the night before Christmas, to wait until morning before they 
knew what presents they were to have. Yet there was noth- 
ing for them to do but to wait. Andif they only would wait, 
the morning would come—and with it all that had been 
promised to them for the morning. How hard it is to wait 
for the fever to turn, when we are watching by a loved one’s 
bedside, and our only hope is in waiting. It is hard to wait 
from seedtime to harvest, from the beginning of the voyage 
to its end, from the sad parting to the joyous meeting agair, 
from the sending of a letter until its answer can come back 
to us. How much easier it would be to do something to 
hasten a desired event, instead of patiently, passively waiting 
for its coming. It is so much easier to ask in faith than it is 
to wait in faith. The minutes drag while the response tarries. 
In the training of children, in the overcoming of evil habits, 
in the establishing a friendship, in the securing a competency, 
in the winning of public confidence, in almost everything 
you have to do, “ye have need of patience, that, after ye 
have done the will of God, ye might receive the promise.” 
Hoping in the Lord is well; but waiting on the Lord is not 
less so. “ It is good that a man should both hope and quietly 
wait for the salvation of the Lord.” 

The parents brought in the child Jesus (v.27). Those parents 
didn’t wait until their child was old enough to come himself 
to the Lord’s house, before he had a place there. They 
brought him when he was less than two months old. Were 
they wrong in this? If ever there was a child who could be 
safely left to himself in his infancy, it was “the child Jesus.” 
But those into whose loving care he was committed of God, 
felt and discharged a religious responsibility in his behalf, 
while he was yet too young to feel a responsibility for him- - 
self. What parent. now shall say that he is freed from all 
religious responsibility for his infant child? How are Chris- 





tian parents to be faithful in their religious duty in behalf of 
their yet irresponsible children ? 

Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according 
to thy word (v. 29). So long as we have any work or any 
waiting to do for the Lord in this life, we have no right to 





want to go out of this life, While work is our duty we ought 
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to work. While waiting is our duty we ought to wait. Not 
until God wants us elsewhere than here ought we to desire to 
be elsewhere. What if we are in seeming uselessness? What 
if we are in endless perplexity and anxiety? What if we 
are constant sufferers? What if we are a burden to others, 
or are burdened by others? Until God calls us to another 
sphere, this is the one for us to honor and glorify him in; and 
honoring and glorifying him ought to be our chief occupation 
and desire. It was because the Lord had told Simeon to 
wait until he saw the Messiah, that Simeon waited patiently 
fur the Messiah’s coming. It was because he knew that he 
was to die when he had seen the Messiah, that Simeon said 
he was now ready to die. No man ought to want to die before 
(40d wants him to die. It is a shirking of duty that prompts 
any one to crave death while it is God’s plan for him to live. 
It is a shrinking from duty that makes a man want to live an 
hour longer, when God calls him to die, Until Ged’s time 
comes, let us work and wait. When God’s time has come. 
let usdie. i 

Joseph and his mother marvelled (v. 33), The best people in 
the world, and those who live nearest to the Lord, find a 
great many things in the Lord’s ways that they can only 
wonder over. They can see what the Lord does, but not why 
he does it. If Mary, the mother of Jesus, could not under- 
stand some of these things which are recorded of her Son 
for all the world to know about, why should we expect to 
understand all the new things that come to pass in the plan 
of his kingdom? It does seem strange that the Lord per- 
mits some of the things which we see, and which we experi- 
ence, in our every-day Christian life. Our only way to deal 
with them is—-to marvel. We oughtn’t to turn aside on 
account of them. We oughtn’t to doubt. We oughtn’t to 
worry. But we can—marvel, 

A sign which shall be spoken against (v.34). It is folly to 
say that the religion of Jesus, or that the spirit of Jesus, 
commends itself to everybody. Jesus was “spoken against” 
while he was here in this world. He is spoken against 
to-day. Those who best represent him are spoken against— 
spoken against because they represent him; spokem against 
by some who would fain be known by his name, or be counted 
among his friends. The doctrines and the practices of Jesus 
are not acceptable to all. They are called too strait-laced by 
some, and too lax by others, The’ fact that we are spoken 
against does not in itself show that we are the true followers 
ef Jesus. Neither does it show that we are not his true fol- 
lowers. We are to look to his record for our test of correct 
ness in spirit and speech and action; not to the reception 
which we meet at the hands of those about us. It is our 
duty to pattern our lives after his life, at whatever cost to our 
popularity or earthly interests; and if we do pattern after 
him, we are sure to be spoken against by others, 

A sword shall pierce through thine own soul also (v. 35). Our 
greatest blessings are the cause of our keenest sufferings in 
this life. The profoundest experiences of joy inevitably pre- 
pare the way for the intensest experiences of sorrow. If we 
love dearly, we must have added pain in all that gives pain 
to the one whom we love. All that makes an earthly 
possession precious, increases the sense of loss when that 
treasure is taken from us. And beyond all this, it is in the plan 
of God that those of us who would be sharers with Christ in 
his glory, shall be partakers of his sufferings in the flesh. 
“ We must through much tribulation enter into the kingdom 
of God”—if we enter in at all. If you would give your 
heart to Jesus, you must bare your breast to the assaults of 
the great enemy of Jesus. And even though final victory is 
assured to you in the spiritual contést, “a sword shall pierce 
through thine own soul also.” 


TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE EDITOR, 

Here is another incident in the story of the wonderful 
childhood of Jesus. The Bible gives us but few incidents in 
that childhood. All that is recorded is preserved for a very 
good reason. It is important to us to weigh it well. 

The Child brought to the temple by his parents is a lesson 
in itself. How thankful children ought to be for the memory 
of Christian parents who brought them before the Lord in 
prayer and faith, before they were old enough to care for 
themselves, or to know their own need. What a sense of 
responsibility ought to rest on parents for the children in 
their charge, who are dependent, under God, on the parenis’ 
faith and faithfulness in the start they take in life, and for 
the influences which surround their childhood. 

Here is a lesson, too, for the patient waiters in God’s service. 
How long the world had waited for its promised Saviour ! 
It seemed as if he were never coming. And even after the 
godly Simeon had been told of God that he should see the 
Messiah before he died, the days and weeks must have 
dragged tediously while the fulfillment of that promise was 
delayed. But it came at last. 

There are a great many in the world Who have the work 
of Simeon to do—the work of patient waiting. This is one 
of the first lessons for a child to learn ; to wait at table until 
bis turn to be helped has come; to wait for father or mother 
tv give him what he has asked for ever so many times; to 


ig mot the erid of strife. 








wait for an aching tooth or a sore finger to erid its pain. 
And no one ever Outgrows this duty of waiting; nor is it 
ever less than a trial, in this life. It is often very hard to 
wait. It is often our chief duty to wait. When we havea 
promise of God to rest on, we ought to wait in confidence as 
well as in patience. Our prayers for all that we know to be 
within the scope of God’s will for us and for ours are surely 
to be answered. The seed of God’s truth which we sow 
shall not perish, even though it seems to lie dead. All 
things, however trying and painful they may be as they come 
and as they stay, shall work together for good to us. Let us 
then not be weary in well-doing, or in patient waiting; for 
in due season, in God’s good time, we shall reap, if we faint 
not. 
“ All things come round to him who will but wait.” 

And there are lessons here in the prophecy of Simeon con- 
cerning the mission of Jesus. The coming- of ihe Messiah 
It is the beginning of new trials and 
new struggles. Those who love Jesus most dearly, and who 
are dearest to his heart, must suffer with him and for him. 
The end shall be victory, but “the end is not yet.” We 
ought not to wonder when we are called to peculiar trials 
and sorrows in the service of Jesus. Just those things are 
declared as a necessity in the progress of his kingdom. 
Unless we have tribulations, we have no assurance that we 
are even entering the kingdom of God. 

There is ample room for picturing in connection with this 
lesson. The story of the Jews in their history, and in their 
condition at this time, may be brought out in greater or less 
fullness. So, also, may be the temple of that day, and the 
mode of presentation in it with the prescribed offerings, 
The scene of this welcome by the godly old man, of the 
humble parents and their child, in the temple courts, with 
the joy of the patriarch and the wonder of the parents, may 
be shown so that the children shall recognize it more clearly 
than from the simple text. 

And how those words of Simeon—that prophecy of a sword 
piercing her heart—must have hung in the mind of the 
mother of Jesus ‘in all the years of her loving waiting for 
the end of the prophecies and promises which centered in 
the earthly life of her Son—the Wonderful ! 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


The first six lessons of the year, all relating to Jesus as a 
child, and containing nearly-all that is given us of his early life 
on earth, should be carefully reviewed each week, to preserve 
if possible, a connected idea of them all in the minds of the 
children. Make the scenes you describe seem real, not to be 
read like the changing scenes of a beautiful story, but as facts 
given of the living people around the child who slept and 
waked in his mother’s arms, and grew day by day exactly as 
little children are doing now. Who were the two old people 
of whom we studied in our first lesson? What was said of 
them in the first golden text? Where was Zacharias, and 
what was he doing, when the angel stood by him? 

Our lesson to-day gives a picture of something which took 
place in the temple. It was the custom among the Jews, 
when a liitle son was forty days old, for the father and 
mother to go to the temple to present him to the Lord, and 
to offer a sacrifice. Sometimes a lamb was offered ; but if the 
parents were poor, they might bring a pair of turtle-doves, 
or two young pigeons. Do you know what Mary and Joseph 
brought? Some one else went to the temple that day,—a 
good man who lived in Jerusalem, named Simeon; he is 
called just and devout, that means he dealt honestly and 
fairly with all men, trying always to do right; he was 
devout, which means devoted to God; he prayed and believed, 
and was blessed with the Holy Ghost upon him. To those 
who love and trust God, he gives his Holy Spirit to dwell in 
their hearts, and guide their lives day by day. Simeon is 
always called an old man, though the Bible does not say any- 
thing of his age, but that he was waiting for the consola- 
tion of Israel, which means that he longed and waited for 
the coming of Christ. We do not know how many years he 
had waited, but most likely until he was an old man. That 
very morning Joseph and Mary, with the child, came in 
from Bethlehem, and got to the temple by the time the trum- 
pets sounded for the opening of the outer gates, and then they 
waited for the trumpets to sound again forthe hour of morn- 
ing prayer and sacrifice. In what part of the temple 
was Zacharias when the angel came to him? It was not 
there Mary and Joseph stood with their child; they could 
only go in at the great gate, and stand in one of the courts, 
while the priest offered up their sacrifice on the altar. At 
thesame time the Spirit had moved Simeon to go tothe tem- 
ple; he saw the offering of the two doves, and the parents 
standing there. Perhaps he often saw just such a sight, 
but when his eyes fell on the child he knew no other could 
be like this; it was the one he had longed and waited to see, 
and had been sure that the glad time would come to him; for 


Christ, but in his gladness he took the baby and held him in 
his arms, while he gave thanks and blessing to God for his 
goodness. It was enough; there could be no greater joy that 
he could care for, since the best and holiest had come, and he 
had looked in his face and pressed him with love to his 
heart. Jacob felt as Simeon did when he saw Joseph once 
more, and said, “ Now let me die, since I have seen thy face.” 
Simeon said, “ Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 
acecrding to thy word.” What had been promised that he 
should see before he died? Simeon gives the reason in our 
golden text; what is it? He knew that the infant child had 
come to bring salvation for all the world, as the angel told 
Joseph before he was born, “Thou shalt call his name Jesus, 
for he shall save his people from their sins.” 

Simeon was a prophet; the Holy Ghost taught him to know 
how Jesus was to be a light, to show men how to be saved, 
and the glory of Israel that such a Saviour had come from 
the house of David. We do not know one word that Joseph 
and Mary said, only that they listened and wondered. 
Simeon told what Jesus should do and should be, and he 
knew that in the sorrow and suffering of the death of Jesus, 
his mother must suffer, and he said to her, “A sword shall 
pierce through thine own soul also.” What did Mary do 
about all that the angels and shepherds said and sung of the 
child in her arms? So with the sad words of Simeon’s 
prophecy about her own soul also, “she kept them in her 
heart.” We must remember another thing which Simeon 
said, “ The thoughts of many hearts may be revealed.” Do 
you know that the same Jesus who was taken in Simeon's 
arms of blessing that day, now sees and knows the thoughts 
of every heart? Are you as glad to see his salvation as 
Simeon was to see the promised child? 

Another rejoicing heart saw the infant Christ that day. A 
widow named Anna, who lived close to the temple, and 
prayed night and day, came in, and she too gave thanks and 
rejoiced. How the old people loved the holy child; shep- 
herds rejoiced and praised him, the wise men worshiped, 
Simeon gave thanks and spoke words of prophecy. What 
beautiful name did Zacharias call him in one of our golden 
texts? The same one whom Simeon took in his arms, did 
the same thing himself when he loved and blessed little 
children. What did he say of them? Last week we learned 
of the “ good tidings of great joy to all people.” This salva- 
tion which Simeon saw in the person of that child was what 
makes the story of his coming such joyful news. What did 
we learn to do about it from the example of Mary? of the 
angels? of the shepherds? How many names of Jesus have 
we learned this quarter? Mary in her song called him “ God 
my Saviour;” Zacharias called him “the Highest,” “the 
Dayspring ;” the angel to the shepherds, “A Saviour, Christ 
the Lord;” in to-day’s verses he is called “the child Jesus ;” 
Simeon called him “a light to lighten the Gentiles,” and 
“the glory of Israel.” What does he call him in our golden 
text? Is he your “salvation”? 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T, PEARCE. 


What position did the religious teachers of Jerusalem 
occupy in the days of Christ’s incarnation? (Matt. 23: 13, 
23, 24; Mark 7: 9,13.) Is it possible to maintain a pure 
doctrine and life in the midst of perversion and degeneracy ? 
(Luke 2: 25.) What is meant by the consolation of Israel ? 
How was Simeon waiting for it? Is the consolation of Israel 
now present or ahsent? (John 14: 25, 26; Acts 1: 11.) 
What lesson should we here learn of Simeorf? (2 Pet. 3: 12-14.) 
How did God reward the devotion of his servant? (v. 26.) 
Is godliness always rewarded in this life? Will either the 
dead or the living possess an advantage at our Saviour’s next 
advent? (1 Thess. 4: 15-18.) What inspiration does the 
Lord offer all generations by hiding from their eyes the pre- 
cise time of his appearing? What were the ordinary methods 
of revelation? Was this revelation to Simeon an anticipa- 
tion of the dispensation of the Holy Ghost, or by one of the 
usual methods? What is the meaning of the word ‘“‘ Christ” ? 
Why was Jesus so called ? 

Verse 27.—How are the steps of the righteous directed? 
To what extent are our paths directed by him? (Prov. 3: 5, 6.) 
Does the Holy Spirit lead only by pleasant paths and to 
scenes of worship? (Matt. 4: 1; Acts 13: 2.) What cus- 
tomary sacrifice was brought when Jesus was presented to 
the Lord? (v. 24.) What distinction was made in the 
requirement of the law between the rich and the poor? (Lev. 
| 12:8.) How fully did God gratify the most ardent desire of 
| his aged servant? (v. 28.) When shall all our holy desires 

be realized? What shall be the death of the righteous, 

| according to the word of the Lord? (vy. 29.) By what prophet 

was his desirable condition in death declared? (Num, 23: 10.) 

Should the Christian regard death with dread or with long- 
ing? (Phil. 1: 23, 24.) 

Verses 30-32.— What mission did Simeon recognize in the 

| infant in his arms? Was his mission to the Gentiles gen- 





he had been shown by the Holy Ghost that he should not | erally recognized by his disciples, or was Simeon’s knowledge 
die until he had seen Christ, the promised and chosen one of | in advance of the age? Which disciple first preached to 


the Lord. 
In Simeon’s arms.—The promise was fulfilled; he saw 


| the Gentiles? How was he called to the work? (Relate 
' briefly Acts 10.) How shall man ever regard the provisions 
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of God’s grace? (v. 33; 1 Tim. 3: 16.) Is the reconciliation 
of the sinner, or the gift of eternal life to the reconciled, the 
greater mystery? (Rom. 5: 8-10.) How was the relation 
between God and the Jewish people affected by the incarna- 
tion? (v. 34.) Are the majority of the Jews to-day in a 
fallen or restored spiritual condition? How does the incarna- 
tion affect the relation of every man with his God? (John 
3: 18,19; 15: 22-24.) What is meant by a “sign which 
shall be spoken against”? How are parents affected by the 
sufferings and sorrows of their children? (v. 35.) What 
other interpretation may be given to the first clause of this 
verse? With what antecedent would you connect the last 
clause? Would the full revelation of our hearts be gratify- 
ing or humiliating? What prayer is appropriate at the 
close of this lesson ? (Psa. 51: 10.) 





: BLACKBOARD HINTS. 


YET A LITTLE WHILE. | 





The Lord direct your heart into the love of God 
and 
the patient waiting for Christ. 


BLESSED ARE THEY THAT WAIT FOR HIM. 


i 7 
THE VICTORY OF FAITH. 7 
Mine eyes have seen thy salvation. | 


Said I not unto thee, that if thou wouldest believe, 
thou shouldest see the glory of God? 


THE LORD'S ANOINTED. 
The Consolation of Israel. 
A Light to the Gentiles, 
The Joy of the whole earth. 


“HIS NAME SHALL BE CALLED WONDERFUL.” 


od] 
| 
| 





i 


The sign of the Son of man. 
NOW: | 
A sign which shall be spoken against. 
AT LAST 
Coming in the clouds of ge with power 
and wot glory. 





+ ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


Waiting isa harder duty than doing. In illustration of 
this compare Milton’s beautiful sonnet on his blindness, and 
that part of the Pilgrim’s Progress which tells of Passion 
and Patience. Show how Jesus himself had to wait patiently 
for thirty long years before he entered upon his mission. In 
a certain battle a detachment of cavalry was kept inactive. 
It was hard for the men to do nothing but wait, while the 
fight was going on before them. At last, in the crisis of the 
battle, the command was given them to charge, and that body 
of fresh men, sweeping down like a torrent, turned the tide 
of battle. So, in the battle of life, waiting is often the surest 
means to victory. And it is comforting to know that where 
we see only the unsightly bud, God sees the perfect flower; 
where we see the rough pebble, he sees the flashing diamond. 

Patient waiting and patient doing have at last their reward. 
The traveler who has patiently toiled up the weary passes of 
the Alps looks down at last with triumph on glorious Italy. 
The scholars will remember how during the prevalence of 
yellow fever in the South, not long ago, the cold of winter 
was waited for eagerly, and what a throb of joy went through 
the country when the first frost was announced. Or some of 
them may have sat by the bedside of a sick friend by night, 
and will know how gladly they welcomed the morning. But 
these only faintly-typify the joy of him who in the darkness 
of sin sees and rejoices in the Light of life. 

The laurel crown which the victor at Olympia received 
was in itself of little value; it was prized because it was a 
sign of the victory that had come through hard strife. There 
is a great battle going on in the world, the strife between 
good and evil. In that strife we are engaged ; and the harder 
the battle is, the sweeter will be the victory. During the 
battle of Waterloo, Wellington, it is said, took out his watch, 
and said, “ I can hold out for so long. Blucher will be here 
within an hour, so victory is sure.’ The Christian can in 
like manner dismiss all fear as to the result of the conflict in 
which he is engaged. Though the conflict be sore, though 
the sword pierce the soul, he knows that the Captain cf 
salvation will not fail him. 

Eastern fable tells of a magic mirror that remained clear 
and unsullied when the pure-hearted looked into it, but 
became troubled and obscure when the glance of the guilty 
fell upon it. So the owner of that mirror could always tell 
the character of those who looked into it. Such a test we 
have in Jesus. We can tell a man’s nature by knowing what 


he thinks of Christ, and thus “ the thoughts of many hearts” 

are “ revealed.” ' 

Waiting for Consolation. See The Biblical Treasury, Vol. 3, 

p. 21, 2 529,—A Scene in Damascus; p. 58, 3 576,—How to 

Wait; vol. 6, p. 93, % 1255,—Waiting fer the Morning; 
vol. 7, p. 1367,—The Eve of Freedom ; vol. 9, p. 139, 3 2187, 

—The Blessedness of Waiting ; Bowes’s Illustrative Gather- 

ings, Second Series, p. 208,—Just Waiting ; Bertram’s Homi- 

letic Cyclopedia, p. 150, 3 876,—The Consolation of Israel. 

Rejoicing in the Consoler.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gather- 

ings, Second Series, p. 157,—Joy in Present Blessing ; Ber- 

tram’s Homiletic Cyclopadia, p. 204, 3 1602,—The Peace of 
Departing ; Spencer's Things New and Old, p. 145, 2 555, 
—God the Source of Joy; p. 57, 3 223,—An Inward Joy ; 
Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 657, 3 5983,— 
The Joy of Morning; Second Series, p. 167, ? 7641,—The 
Fotititain-head+ p. 515, 3 10,029, ~The Statue of Memnon ; 
2 10,032,—The ‘Joy of Discovery. ~~ 

Victory through Strife.—See Bowes’s Illustrative Gatherings, 
Second Series, pp. 451-453,—The Christian Warfare ; Spen- 
cer’s Things New and Old, p. 366, 3 1325,—The Inner and 
the Outer; Cawdray’s Treasury of Similes, p. 372,—The 
Spiritual Warfare ; Foster’s Prose Lilustrations, First Series, 
p. 658, ¢ 5988,—The Victory of the Weak ; Foster’s Prose 
Lllustrations, Second Series, p. 754, 3 12,190,—Keeping the 
Armor Bright; 3 12,191,—Life’s Warfare; p. 751, 3 12,158,— 
Biblical Emblems ; 3 12,160,—Foreseeing the Victory. 


ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 
As the “ Gloria in Excelsis,” with the additions given in a 
previous number, was the old Morning Hymn of the early 
Christians, so the Nunc Dimiitis, the Song of Simeon in this 
lesson, formed the chief part of the ancient Evening Hymn. 
The following isa translation of this hymn in the form in 
which it appears in the seventh book of the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions: 
“ Praise, ye servants, the Lord ; 
Praise the name of the Lord. 
We praise thee, we sing hymns to thee, we bless thee 
For thy great glory. 
O Lord, King, the Father of the Christ, the spotless Lamb 
Who beareth the sin of the world, 
Thee becometh praise, thee becometh hymn, thee glory 
becometh, 
The Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
Forever and ever. Amen. 


“ Now lettest thou thy servant depart, O Lord, 
According to thy word, in peace ; 
For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 
Which thou didst prepare against the face of all the peoples, 
A light unto revelation of Gentiles and glory of thy people 
Israel.” 
The word rendered “ servants” in the first line is one which 
means young-man servants, not bondsmen or slaves. But the 
word for “servant” in the first line of the second stanza does 
mean slave or bondman. The word for “ Lord” in the first 
stanza isthe common one; that in the second stanza is the 
one correlative to servant or slave, and means “ Master.” 
The Greek is the same as that in the New Testament. The 
variation of the translation here given from that of our Eng- 
lish Bible will do no harm to the reader. The word for 
“ beareth ” in the first stanza might also be rendered “ taketh 
away.” 
Latia can reproduce, but the English not. 





this day ; and is still in the English prayer-book. 


without difficulty. The first is the 
“HYMN OF CANDLE-LIGHTING. 

“ Cheerful light of holy glory, 

Of the immortal Father heavenly, 

Holy, blessed, 

O Jesus Christ ; 

Coming to the sun’s setting, 

Beholding the light of evening, 

We hymn Father, Son, 

And Holy Spirit, God. 

Worthy art thou in all seasons 

To be hymned in fitting voices, 

Son of God, who givest life ; 

Wherefore the world doth glorify thee.” 

The other is the 

“PRAYER AT MEAL-TIME, 


Who givest nourishment to all flesh. 
Fill our hearts with joy and gladness, 
That always, having all sufficiency within ourselves, 








The Greek word has the double meaning, which the 


This hymn is preserved in a number of old manuscripts 
in substantially this form. Like the Morning Hymn, it was 
used for public and social worship. The Nuno Dimittis, its 
last stanza, has kept its place as a chant in evening prayer to 


Two other ancient Greek hymns were also used by the early 
Christians in close connection with these, which may also be 
fitly given here. Their scriptural sources will be recognized 


“ Blessed art thou, Lord, who nourishest me from my youth, 


In Christ Jesus our Lord ; 

With whom to thee be glory, honor, and might 

For ever. Amen.” 

With such hymns the oriental Christians praised God both 
week-days and on the Lord’s Day. In the Greek form it is 
hard to say whether they began to be used first in Palestine, 
Syria, or Asia Minor. But they can be traced back to the 
old Byzantine Church, while that was still the mother church 
of the Roman empire. They are samples of the very earliest 
form of Christian hymns (as distinct from the Psalms), 
rhythmical in structure, but not metrical. It is probable 
that all these hymns are older than the time when Christian- 
ity became a state religion. The hymn of candle-lighting, 
fibove, is mentioned by Basil (A. D. 329 379) as of anciert 
use. Some have tortured his words so as to cite him as say- 
ing that it was composed by Athenogenes, who died A. D. 
169. If that were so, this would be the earliest Christian 
hymn known, and would go back almost to the very days of 
the aposiies themselves. And perhaps it does. It is fair t» 
infer from the words of Basil that it was used very early by 
“ our fathers ;” but who composed it, he expressly says “ w 
are unable to say.” Basil cites this hymn to show that the 
ancient sentiment was that the grace of the twilight ought 
not to be received in silence, but that thanks should be given 
as soon as it appeared; and that it was not thought wrong 
therein to praise the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. He only 
mentions Athenogenes as the author of a hymn which like- 
wise praises the Holy Spirit; and adds that martyrs who 
ended their life in the flames held the same opinion of the 
Holy Spirit. 

But it is time to leave the connection of this lesson with 
the eastern hymnology of the early Christians. 

If not at the time of Simeon’s dwelling in the temple, yet 
not long after, the phrase “the consolation of Israel” had 
become a general expression among the rabbins for the coming 
of the Messiah, and the effect of his presence on the earth, 
The phrase even passed into an imprecation, thus: “ May I 
not see the consolation [of Israel] if I have borne false wit- 
ness.” The phrase was taken from such passages as ‘“ Com- 
fort ye, comfort ye my people,” as the Hebrew shows imme- 
diately. But the closer rabbinic idea makes this consolation 
to consist in the restored prosperity of Zion, and the re-estab- 
lishment of the Jewish nationality. Comfort ye my people, 
as a people, was the essential thought. Accordingly the 
phrase has crept into targumic explanations of the return of 
the people to Zion. In Jeremiah 31: 6, for example, the 
“ye” is explained as “ye who expect the consolation of 
Israel.” The Redeemer, or the Messiah, was also frequently 
spoken of as “the Consoler,” or the “Comforter.” An 
ancient Hebrew prayer has it: “ Let us, O Eternal, see the 
consolation of thy city Zion.” 

The ceremony of presenting the first-born male child in 
the temple is related at length by various writers. But gen- 
erally these ceremonies as thus related belong to more recent 
times. We can, however, be sure of this much. When the 
child was brought to the priest, the latter uttered a thanks- 
giving: “ Praised be thou, O Lord, who through us hast hal- 
lowed the command to redeem the first born ;” and the father 
responded, “ Praise be to thee, Lord of the world, who hast 
permitted us to live and attain to this time.” And, of course, 
the father then paid the five shekels, as required by the law, 
Those who wish the later particulars can consult Buxtorf’s 
Jewish Synagogue; but that gives, in the main, only the 
customs of his time, and a little earlier. 

Two linguistic orientalisms are worth noting. The opening 
words, “ Now lettest thou,” are in the indicative mood, not 
imperative, as commentators are so prone to imagine—per- 
haps carelessly—from the order of wordsin English, “ Now 
thou art letting thy servant depart,” is the meaning. Simeon 
now knows that he has not much longer to wait, for the sign 
hascome. But the Syriac, doubtless originally a literal trans- 
lation, has been corrupted so as to have the imperative in a 
form quite anomalous (or even barbarous), and the old 
Arabic has absolutely the imperative. So strongly did the 
natural language of poetry force itself into the minds of the 
old interpreters. Thus in the angelic song, some lessons back, 
the Greek has no verb, but reads “Glory to God in the 
highest.” Prosaic grammatical and logical thought may 
imagine that the indicative mood only can be supplied with 
consistency ; but the poetic sense feels that the imperative is 
the natural form of the verb to supply, and does not see any 
violation of good discursive sense therein, 

The other orientalisth has vanished from our English 
translation, in the phrase “a light to lighten the Gentiles,” 
Literally it is “a light unto revelation of Gentiles ;” and is 
one of those wide-comprehending oriental phrases which our 
English Bible weakly, but correctly, paraphrases so as to give 
only a part of its meaning. The light was to bring revela- 
tion to the nations, and glory to the chosen people. The 
Syriac cam keep the orientalism literally; and the Vulgate 
transfers it, but not so as to stand alone without help from 
oriental interpretation. 

It may also be added that the oriental interpreters (as inde ' 
some of the ancient Greek lexicographers) make of tic 





We may astound unto every good work 





“sword ” in verse 35, a spear, or lance, 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


All publicati received will be prom noticed under this head. 
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Staties In oe. Ld Algernon Charles Swinburne. 12mo, pp. 213. New 
York: BR. Worthington. 


The Bible 8 .udent's Cyclo 


ia; or, Aids to Biblical Research. By A.C 
Morrow. i6mo, pp. % 


New York: N. Tibbals& Sous. Price, $1.50. 


Gleanings from a Liter+ry Life. 1833-1680. By Frencis Bowen. LL. D. 
8vo pp. vul, 513. New York: Charies Scrioner’s Soas, Price, $3.00. 


Maude and Merry; or, Coals of Fire. By Mrs. M. E. Bradley. 160, 
illustrated, pp. 220. Puliadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
bociety. " 


ment. By Josiah 
ork: Charies scrib- 


Religion and Chemistry : a restatement of an old a 
Parsous Covke limo pp. vill, pp. 331. New 
ner’s Suns. Price, $1.50. 


The New Testament according to the Authorized Version, with Intro- 
ductioa and Notes. By Jono P.'kington Norris, D.V. Vol. 1. 8vo, 
pp. 44. New York: Pott, Young & Co, 


A Library of Religious Poetry: a collection of the best poems of al! + 8 
and tongues ith biographical and 1 terary notes. Edied by Pb lip 


Sch ff. D.D,LL.D,ad Arthor Gilman, M.A. Quar.o fllustated, 
pp. xxxi, 104. New York: Dodd, Mead, & vo. Price, $).00. 
PAMPLLETS. 


Valuable Cookirg Receipts. By Thomas J. Murray. i6mo, pp. 128, 
Price, 35 cents. 


Manual of the Brooklyn ®nnday-echool Union, 1880-1881. 16mo, pp. 36. 
New York: Jenkins & Thomas. 


Moral Suasion with Moral Action, the Bible Plan of Probib'tion. By 
G.T. st. wart. 16mo, paper, pp. 23. New Yorn: J. N. Stearns. Price, 
6 cents. 


Scripture Lights on Sabbath Lessons First Quarter, 1881. Hanging 
sheets of scripture Lights for eaca lesson, New York: J. 8. Ugilvi 
&@ Uo. Price, & cents, 


Notes for Bble Study in Union with the Bble Reading and Prayer 
Allmoce, Jauuary 18414. Swalliéwo, pp.2i. Toronto: Willard Tract 
D. pusitory. Price, 5 cenis, 


Por'follo of Bible Pictures, il!nstrating the fifty-two International Sun- 
day schou! Lessous for 188t, First six mouths, 26 pictures. New 
,.orck;, KR. W. Shoppell. Price, 35 cents. 





THE JANUARY MAGAZINES. 


The January number of The North American Review 
is well up to the high average of excellence which this 
periodical has maintained for some time past. Balanced 
against each other are the two political articles, Senator 
Eimunds’s paper on Controlling Forces in American 
Politics, acd Senator Wallace’s statement of The Mission 
of the Democratic Party. A paper on Popular Art 
Education, by Professor Weir, of Yale, is timely and 
suggestive, in view of the widespread interest in the sub- 
ject at this time, The leading article in the number, on 
the whole, is President Bascom’s grave essay on Atheism 
in Oolleges, which was evidently written after profound 
thought, and is, therefore, much weightier than most that 
has been written on the sulject. Bat President Bascom 
is a writer who is greatly crippled by limitations of space ; 
he cannot adequately express his ideas in a few words ; 
and he is not always clear in statement; therefore the 
present essay, notwithstanding its weightiness, is frag- 
mentary and incomplete. The author underrates the 
obligation of the Christian churches to declare the truth, 
and overestimates their duties in the line of discussing 
“ scientific problems,” and arguing with “thinkers.” A 
lesser fault in the article is its neglect of due attention to 
the ephemeral effects of the almost overwhelming wave 
of French infidelity which swept over American colleges 
at the close of the last and the beginning of the 
present century. Of the remaining articles in the num- 
ber, mention should be made of Professor March’s able 
review of several recent foreign works in the department 
of philological science. 

Mr. Moncure D. Conway is a writer who, as a maga- 
ginist, is as entertaining and well informed as he is dull 
and half instructed in the capacity of theologian. His 
reminiscences of the Eaoglish Lake region and the Lake 
poets, in the January Harper, are warmly to be com- 
mended. Mr, Francis H. Underwood's long article on 
James Russell Lowell is of no importance as criticism, 
but contains many fresh personal anecdotes of the poet 
and his home, A thoroughly original paper—the first of 
a series—on the New York volunteer firemen of the 
elder day; a gentle and winsome essay on violins and 
violinists ; and graceful articles on Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, and the English river Thames, make a number of 
more than common value,—save in its poetry, which is 
poor indeed. 

The series of articles on The Wives of Poets, which 
the English author, Mr. William Michael Rossetti, begins 
in The Atlantic Monthly for January, is somewhat thin 
and unsatisfactory. Mr. W. M. Rossetti is the least of 
the four children of Gabriele Rossetti who have made a 
mark in English literature, and his critical ability is by 
no means «qual to the positiveness of his judgments. 
The poetry of the number is made stronger than usual 
by Mr. Stedman’s fine verses on Chaucer’s tomb;‘and by 
Mr. Whittier’s tribute to the late Lydia Maria Child, 
which, like Dr. Holmes’s to Professor Peirce, printed 
last month, is explicit in its avowal of the truth of per- 
sonal immortality. Materialism finds no favor with the 
truest of living poets, even those of “ liberal” tendencies. 








Scribner’s Monthly for January is much less interest- 
ing than usual, despite its profusion of pictures, and its 
list of well-known contributors. The pictures accom- 
panying the conclusion of the biography of the French 
painter Millet, and those given with a sketchy paper on 
Contemporary Art in Paris, almost give the number the 
appearance of being illustrated by the cheap lithographic 
processes now so generally employed in France. The 
admirable work of the Scribner wood-cut engravers— 
undoubtedly the best in the world—should not be made 
to do service in copying a method so greatly inferior. 
We said last month that Scribner’s Monthly was becom- 
ing too much of a theatrical journal ; this month it prints 
still another dramatic article—on the theatres of London. 

St. Nicholas opens its January number with a Christ- 
mas story by Hope Ledyard, which will be none the less 
welcome because it is somewhat late. Nedawi, a simple 
and unconventional, if somewhat loosely constructed, 
story of Indian life, is specially interesting because writ- 
ten by the Indian maiden “ Bright Eyes.” The average 
child will be more pleased with Mr, Frark R Stock- 
ton’s funny story of How the Aristocrats Sailed Away, a 
sequel to The Fioating Prince, in the December number 
As usual, St. Nicholas is +killfully and brightly illue 
trated, and the art-education of the little folks is farther 
provided for in an illustrated series of Stories of Art and 
Artists, by Clara Erskine Clement, of which the first 
paper appears in this number. 

Lippincott’s Magazine for January reduces its price, 
somewhat popularizes its character, and appears in a new 
cover. Its most important article is an able paper on 
Madame de Stael, by Mr. John Foster Kisk the editor 
of the msgazine, who has written very little, indeed, over 
his own name, for the past few years. There is a field 
for an original American three-dollar magezine, such as 
Lippincott’s will now strive to be; with no rival among 
its contemporaries, since Appleton’s Journal became 
semi-eclectic in character. 

A more than urually attractive appearance is given to 
this month’s Wide Awake by its new cover of quiet 
and tastefully blended colors. The number opens with 
The Children of the Koppenberg, which tells how an 
American boy, traveling in Hanover, actually saw the 
“ Pied Piper of Hamelin.” The illustrations are on the 
whole good,—one or two very good,—though here and 
there appears a trace of defective engraving. 





Another of the great biographies of the day is Henry 
Bognion Smith: His Lifeand Work. Edited by his wife. 
Its greatness is due largely to its subject, but in no small 
degree also to the admirable editorial labors of Mrs. Smith 
and her coadjutors, Dr. Goodwin and Dr. Prentiss. It 
was written especially for Dr. Smith’s stadents. But one 
does not need to have been his student to become deeply 
interested in his “ Life and Work.” Henry B. Smith was 
born in Portland, Me., in 1815; was graduated at Bow- 
doin College; studied theology at Andover ard Bangor, 
and then spent three years in Europe engaged in the study 
of theology and philosophy, Two years after his return 
from Europe he became pastor of the Congregational 
Church of Amesbury, Mass, After five years of pastoral 
labor he was transferred to the chair of philosophy in 
Amherst Oollege. From Amherst he was called to Union 
Theolegical Seminary, New York, where first as professor 
of church history and afterwards as professor of theology, 
he spent the last twenty-seven years of his life, His 
large intellectual gifts were revealed in his childhood. 
“Weexpected everything of him,” his stepmother writes, 
referring to him when nine years old. A few years later 
his father has occasion to say, “ His natural] powers are of 
the firat order, his acquisitions greater than any other 
person’s I ever knew at his age.” His friend and class« 
mate at Bowdoin, the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, referring to his 
college life, speaks of him as having “the overflow of 
spirits, the joyous hilarity, the love of fun of the boy; 
but also the power of thought and of keen analysis 
belonging to far riper years.” When in Germany he 
attracted Tholuck qaite as much by his brilliant intellect 
as by his charming social traits. On his return from Ger- 
many, he was welcomed, and his society was sought and 
highly valued by the /iterati of Boston. When examined 
by the council at Amesbury for ordination, “there was 
about him a prestige,” writes the venerable Dr. With- 
ington of Newbury, “very remarkable, The examination 
seemed a superfluity. It seemed rather doubtful whether 
the council was before him, or he before the council.” 
His nearest neighbor, Dr. E. A. Lawrence, writes of his 
short pastorate as follows: “His qualifications for the 
work of the ministry were as peculiar as they afterwards 
proved to be for teaching history, theology and philoso- 
phy.” At Amherst Oollege, according to President Seelye, 
one of his students, “ week by week there grew in the 





minds of his pupils a deeper sense of his scholarship, his 
insight, and his comprehensive grasp.” At New York, 
his ability and scholarship were not only at once recog- 
nized on all hands, but at once lified the seminary into a 
position of great prominence in the Presbyterian Church. 
In 1864, Mr. George Bancroft wrote to Dr William Adams, 
“T know you will agree with me in thinking Dr. Henry 
B Smith one of the ablest men in New York ; in truth, 
it would be hard to find, in this country or in Eogland, 
a man who, in his line of study, excels him in compre- 
hensiveness and exactness of kaowledge, or in historical 
criticism and the philosophy of history.” When he died, 
letters containing eulogistic expressions quite as remark- 


able as Mr. Bancr6fi’s, came from Dorner of Berlin, and 


Godet of Neuch&‘el. Dr. Bellows, in a leiter written just 
after his funeral, gives expression to his conviction of 
“ how poor Dr, Smith's death leaves the church and the 
scholarship «f America.” And at the funeral his life- 
long friends, Dr Goodwin and Dr Prentiss, and his pastor, 
Dr. Vincent, spoke of him to an audience of learned men 
thoroughly in sympathy with the speakers, in urms of 
praise which cou'd hardly have been used with truth at 
the buria! of almost any other American scholar. Upon 
these statements alone we might be content to rest our 
commendation of the book. But it is only right to say, 
that Dr. Smith as he is here revealed, is as charming as 
he is great. The reader wil! fiad himself loving the man, 
as well as admiring the man’s ex'raordinary talents and 
attainments. Nor will be fail to find that the bo k is 
especially fascinating, because fur the most part it is an 
unconscious autobiography. Dr. Smith was a great letter- 
writer, and it is mainly by these letters that the story is 
carried f rward. This great man was a devout Christian; 
and the story of his natural, profuund, and vivid relig- 
ious experience, in conneciion with the picture of his 
vast and varied learning and his great meuta! g fis, gives 
to the book an apulogetic value. The Christian will ficd 
his own faith strengthened by the strong and simple faith 
of this pbilosopher and historian. (8vo, pp. xii, 482, 
New York: A. O. Armstrong and Son. Price, $2 50 ) 


Under the title of The American Conflict, there is given 
a pleasantly written romance of the late civil war. Simple 
in plot, much of it is in the form of a collcquy between 
the members of a New England family, old and young, 
who during that conflict discuss the stirring events of the 
day as they occur. The eldest son, in college when the 
war breaks out, enlists, and is soon followed, by his 
younger brother; and much of the historic features of 
the volumes are given in imaginary and long letters from 
these youths, particularly from the elder, who mixes 
facts with many narratives and anecdotes of personal ex- 
perience. There are letters, also, from their maiden aunt, 
who does good service in the hospitals. The real historic 
narratives are confedsedly drawn from books written 
partially or wholly before the close of the confi.ct, 
and from the newspapers of the day. Such sources 
of information are usually untrustworthy for obvious 
reasons; and he who builds a narrative upon such foun- 
dations often finds himself unconsciously doing cruei in- 
justice to individuals and communities. A single example 
in the work here noticed may suffice as an illustra’ion: 
Mr. Greeley, in the first volume of Ais American Conflict, 
published before the close of the war, gives a long account 
of affairs near Harper’s Ferry, just before the Battle of 
Bull’s Run, ion which severe and ui just reflections are 
madeupon the efficiency and loyalty uf General Patterson 
of Philadelphia, The writer of this little romance allows 
the elder boy to repeat this story in brief, with a « eming 
unconsciousness that documentary evidence, published 
more than fifteen years ago, completely vindicated the 
character of General Patterson, and txoneratid him 
from all blame. The boy is also allowed to intimate thet 
Patterson was treacherous because he was “ pro-slavery 
in politics,” and to remark, “The Union is hardly safein 
such hands.” This is only one of the many errcrs in this 
work. Another, equally conspicuous, is the claim of the 
author, in the preface to the third volume, that it is “a 
record, more complete” than “‘any yet made” of the 
events of the civil war. The author commends this 
work as a history of “the American war, adapted to the 
youth gathered in our churches, and largely dependent on 
Sunday-school libraries for mental recreation.” We are 
not in agreement with this opinion, and cannot commend 
the work as a suitable one for Sunday-school libraries, 
(3 vols., 16mo, illustrated, pp., vol. 1, 273; vol. 2, 291; 
vol. 3, 194. New York: Phillips and Huat. Price, 
$3.00.) “ 


A peculiar and never-ceasing interest attaches to the 
surroundings of all great men, This is the sole value of 
the book entitled Goethe’s Mother, The “ Frau Rath” 
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(or * Mrs, Councillor”) is here exhibited by the help of 
her own letters, and those of Wieland von Stein, the 
Duchess Amalia and others, to herself. A few epistles 
from Goethe are included, but they are of no particular 
value. One does not doubt, after reading these brief and 
oftem hopelessly prosaic and commonplace communica. 
tions, that the translator’s judgment is good when he com- 
mits himself to the unguarded remark that “to the pres- 
ent day, after all the chances and changes of time, Ger- 
man epistolary forms remain an object of wonder and 
amazement to all not educated to them.” It is therefore 
possible that we are unfair to the real merit and useful- 
ness of this collection, The letters are filled with “ Why 
don’t you come to visit me?” and a perpetual replying of 
“ Tam coming to visit yousoon.” Thesparkle of Sydney 
Smith’s correspondence is utterly lacking. Of coufrse the 
book is, in one sense, a noticeable contribution to a litera- 
ture which has already clustered around the greatest, 
though not the best, of the German poets. Some people 
enjoy this thing as they do familiar gossip ; and to those 
who are superior to untranslated French, and who happen 
to have survived Mr. Clarence Oook’s biography of the 
translator who has presented us these pages, the work will 
be an addition to their store. This remark about Mr 
Cook may seem unkind, but it is truly deserved. He has 
not helped either his friend or his friend’s lay-figure by 
saying that Goethe’s mother had a piety for which he half 
apologizes as being “‘ old-fashioned and orthodox in these 
runagate times” With every wish to do justice to this 
religious vein in this woman, whose charm was mainly 
found in her fashion of gratifying everybody and in 
adorirg her son, we cannot discover it to do justice to 
it. The bock is thus noticed for two reasons, First, it 
touches what to many people is most interesting and 
attractive ground. And, second, it does this in a way to 
deserve criticism, upon both the method and execution of 
its plan. Goethe’s mother is not the illustrious person 
one might have supposed. She is only a very human 
woman with a fund of good nature as inexhaustible as 
her faith in her great son. There is plenty of “gush” 
here, and much which was only interesting in its day and 
time. The ‘ Goethe House,” reprinted as an appendix 
from Scribner’s Monthly, gives value tothe work. (12mo, 
pp. xxxiv, 265. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, 
$2.00.) 


A very large share of the best literature of the day 
first appears in the newspapers and magazines; and of 
late years many of the brightest juvenile books have thus 
found their first readers among the subscribers to the 
children’s magazines and religious weeklies. One is not 
surprised, therefore, to find that a single newspaper, The 
Christian Register, of Boston, is able to gather from its 
columns an attractive collection of holiday and other 
stories, which it calls Christmas Day and All the Year. 
Several of the chapters are by well-known writers,— 
among whom are “Susan Coolidge” and Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney—and the general work of selection and editor- 
ship has been well done by Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, the 
wife of the recent editor of The Christian Regis- 
ter. (16mo, cloth. Boston: George H. Ellis. Price, 
$1.00.) 





Only one biography of Philip Doddridge—that of D. A. 
Harsha—has appeared in America or England for many 
years; and a place was therefore waiting for the excellent 
new lide which has now been written by the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Stanford, an Eaglish clergyman. Dr. Stanford’s 
Philip Doddridge presents, in a clear and helpful way, 
the elements of character which made Dr. Doddridge so 
powerful, in a century cf religious indifference and unbe- 
lief; and which gave his books a hold upon the hearts of 
the English and American public, which they have never 
lost. The book combines, in a happy way, personal 
records with helps to a knowledge of the times in which 
Doddridge lived and worked. (12mo, cloth, pp. 193. 
New York: A. ©. Armstrong and Son. Price, 75 
cents. ) 


If the literary reputation of the Rev. Edward E. Hale 
has fallen into somewhat of shadow, during the past 
few years, it is because he has yielded to the common 
temptation to write too much, and has not been suffi. 
ciently careful in the choice of some of the periodicals 
to which he has contributed. The essential character of 
his books has suffered no special change for the worse. 
His latest volume, Stories of the Sea, Told by Sailors 
(supplementing a similar book of Stories of War), is 
bright and cheery throughout, and will interest young 
readers in the lives and deeds of several noted explorers. 
The historian and the rhetorician will note a few infe- 
licities of statement. (16mo, cloth, pp. ii, 302. Boston: 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
CONVENTION. 


113 East TWENTY- THIRD STREET, 
New YorkK, December, 1880. 

Drak CHRISTIAN BRETHREN AND FELLOW-WORK- 
ERS: The Third International Sunday-school Convention 
has been called to meet in. Toronto, Canada, June 22,1881, 
and will be composed mainly of delegates from all the 
States and Territories of the United States, and from the 
several Provinces of the Dominion of Canada, It is, 
hovever, very desirable that it should be made more truly 
international im its representation than the previous Con- 
ventions; and the Executive Committee have therefore 
determined to extend to all the Sunday-school Unions and 
Associations of the world, a cordial invitation to send 
representatives, duly accredited, who will be received as 
delegates on equality with those from Canada and the 
United States. 
To this convention we now very heartily invite repre- 
sentatives from your society; and we shall be pleased to 
receive, as soon as convenient, the names and addresses 
of those you may appoint, that provision may be made 
for their reception and entertainment while in America. 
‘The convention will hear addresses from distinguished 
Sunday-school workers on topics of interest to those 
engaged in Sunday-school instruction everywhere; and 
daily conferences will be held, where the experience of 
those working in varied fields and circumstances may be 
compared for mutual benefit, An outline programme, 
indicating the general plan of the convention, is given 
below. Later circulars containing the complete pro- 
gramme as finally arranged, full information as to the 
routes from New York, Boston and Halifax to Toronto, 
and particulars in regard to entertainment by the brethren 
in Toronto, will be forwarded on the receipt of the names 
of your delegates. 
Trusting that you will come unte us and speak face to 
face, that our joy may be fuil, we remain, dear brethren, 
Your atfectionate co-wo1kers in Christ, 


FRANKLIN ALLEN, Chairman, New York. 
Rev. WM. HARRIS, Secreiary, Princeton, N. J. 





The following is the working plan for the convention: 


GENERAL SUBJECT: 
“ The New Century in Sunday-School Work.” 
GOLDEN TEXT: “ Forgetting those things which are behind, 
and reaching forth wnto those things which are before.” —PHIL. 


8: 13. 

- Wednesday, June 22. 

MORNING, 
I,—Preliminary. 
1.—Opening Service of Prayer and Praise. 
2.—Addresses of Welcome, by the Hon. Edward Blake and the 
Hon. George W. Allan. 
3.—Responses. 
4.—Report of Executive Committee. 
5.—Appointment of Committee on Permanent Organization. 
AFTERNOON. 


6.—Permanent Organization. 
Election of Officers. 


I1.—Retrospect. 
Three Years of International Sunday-school Work. 


1.—Report of Statistical Secretary. 
2.—Report of the Treasurer. 


vention. 
EVENING. 


After Devotional Services. 


in London, 
Abroad. 
5.—-Report of Committee on International Lessons, 1880-86. 


Nations. 
Thursday, June 23. 
MOBNING. 
7.—Reports from States and Provinces (continued). 
IlI.—The Lessons of the Past and the Needs of the Future. 


other speakers 5 minutes. ba 
2.—The Duty of the Church to the Sunday-school. 


for a ministry equipped for leadership in this work. 
AFTERNOON. 


4.—The Training of Teachers. 
(a) Address on ** The Art of Teaching.” 


minutes, other speakers 5 minutes. 
EVENING, 


(¢) Teachers’ Meeting. (Subject to be announced.) 
(d) Address on the Self-training of Sunday-sehool Teachers. 





Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


3.—Reports from the several States, Territories and Provinces 
a minutes each), by selected Representatives, with Offer- 
ings or Pledges tor the support of the Lnternational Con- 


4.—Reports of Delegates to the Raikes’ Ceatennial Convention 
i June, 1880, and on the Sunday-school Work 


6.—The Progress of the International Lessons among the 


1.—State, Provincial and Local Sunday-school Organization, 
(Open Conference), the leader being ailowed 15 minutes, 


3.—The Appeal of the Sunday-school to Theological Seminaries 


(6) Open Conference of Teachers, the leader being allowed 15 


5.—The Work of Missions in the Sunday-school. 
(a) Open Conference on the Development of Missionary Giving. 
(6) Sunday-school Work on the Continent of Europe. 


AFTERNOON, 

(c) Sunday-schools among the Freedmen at the South, 

(d) Sunday-school Missionary Work in the Great West. 

(e) Sunday-echool Work among the Indians. 

Short Open Conferences on subjects suggested by the Con- 


vention. 
EVENING. 
Address, “‘ Whereunto this Work may Go.” 
Farewells, 





WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—At the annual convention of York England) Town- 
ship Sunday-school Association,recently held, it was stated 
that the International Lessons, to which there was at first 
considerable opposition. have now been generally adopted 
throughout the schools in the township. The report also 
showed a considerable increase in Sunday-school attend- 
ance. 


—Too often the work of a committee is hindered for 

lack of a pre-arranged plan. The following programme, 

prepared for a recent meeting of the executive committee 

of the Connecticut State Sunday-school Association, 
by its chairman, Mr. John B. Smith, is presented as of 
value in this line of work: “ First session, Topic: 

What we want. 1. Personally, as Christian workers. 

(A consecration meeting) 2. In our respective fields. 

(Let each one tell three wants of his own county which 
most press upon his mind.) Second session, Topic: Con- 

ventions. 1. Reported. Work done since state conven- 

tion : conferences, conventions, institutes, localities, aims, 

programmes, success, the work of the state secretary. 

2. Ia prospect: proposed conferences, conventions, etc., 
with their localities, aims, etc. 8. What is success in 
convention work? Illustrated by testimony: (1) Men- 
tion by each of the best convention he ever attended, 
with answers to the following: What made it the best? 
What did it teach you? How did it help the average 
teacher? (2.) Mention by each of the best single con- 
vention exercise he ever heard, with answers to the same 
questions. 4. Our conventions: how shall we make them 
most useful? (1.) Essential qualities: let each mention 
three deemed essential to every good convention of Sun- 
day-school workers, (2) Preliminary arrangements : 
getting places, advertising, plowing the field, etc. (3.) 
Programmes: (a) List by each one of possible convention 
exercises : praise-meetings, promise meetings, sword-drill, 
lectures, etc. (5) Which shall we use to make our con- 
ventions devotional, instructive, inspiring. (4) Workers: 
(a) List of classes from which to select—that is, neighbor- 
ing pastors, superintendents, teachers, Sunday-school 
experts from abroad, noted singers, etc. (5) Which shall 
we use? Before dismissal, parts in a normal class exer- 
cise illustrating lesson preparation will be assigned for 
the evening session. 7 hird session, Topic: Normal class 
work. (1.) Presented. (2) Reported from each county. 
(3 ) Illustrated by specimen exercise on lesson prepara- 
tion, (4) Place of normal class work in plans of county 
committees. Fourth session, Topic: Our conventions: how 
shall we have the best? Resumed. (1.) Evening ser- 
vices: (a) Shall they be held? (4) Of what character? 
(c) Before or after day meetings? (2) Themes: (a) For 
lectures. (6) For addresses. (c) For specimen exercises, 
Miscellaneous: 1. Sunday-school unions: (1) Reported 
from each county. (2.) Relation to county work. 
2. Finance: (1.) How much money shall we use, and 
for what? (2) How get it for county and state work? 
8. County work outside of conventions. (1) Reported. 
(2) In prospect. i/th session, Business and farewell : 
1. Next state convention: place and programme, 2, 
Other business: Shall we hold another conference ? 
What have I gained by this meeting? Consecration and 
closing words.” 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—In the annual report of the Third Congregational 
Sunday-school, Chicopee, Massachusetts, just issued, the 
statistics of attendance for the whole year are given in the 
aggregate and by classes. The membership of the school 
is 308; but the whole number of names entered upon the 
roll, as having been present at some time during the 
year, is 338. Besides the superintendent, eleven mem- 
bers of the school have been present every Sunday. The 
teachers’ meeting, which has been in operation over six 
years without intermitting a session, had an average 
attendance of fourteen. 

—Among the Sunday-schools whose scholars celebrated 
Ohristmas by giving instead of receiving Christmas 
presents, was the English Lutheran Sunday-school of 
Wheeling, West Virginia. The school has for some time 





Friday, June 24. 
MOBNING. 
Report of Committee on Resolutions. 
Election of Executive Commitee, 


supported several orphans at the Lorysville Orphan 
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Home, and it was suggested that each 
scholar should forward a Christmas gift 
to that institution. A little paper sack was 
given to each of the scholars and teachers, 
with the request that they should give of 
their own free will. Over three hundred 
of these sacks were returned, containing 
useful articles to the weight of two hun- 
dred and eighty-five pounds, which were 
immediately forwarded to the orphanage. 

—Jt is the custom of some churches and 
Sunday-schools to hold an early morning 
service on the first day of the New Year. 
A dawn service of this kind was held in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, on New Year's morning. 
The exercises consisted of hymns and 
chants, alternated with the responsive 
reading of suitable portions of Scripture. 
A text for the new year was announced, 
and at the close of the exercises there was 
the customary exchange of New Year greet- 
ings. The Sunday-school of this church in- 
troduced into its Christmas service, bells 
toned to the different notes of the scale. 
The bells were brought in one by one dur- 
ing the singing of suitable hymns and the 
responsive reading of choice Scripture pas- 
sages, and at an appropriate part in the 
services a Christmas peal was rung. 

—Of a native Sunday-school in Cawn- 
pore, India, a lady mirsionary writes as fol- 
lows to the Woman’s Union Missionary 
Society of America: “ Last Sunday I wish 
you could have been with me to have seen 
for yourselves, but as that was not possible, 
let me tell you what I saw. We drove 
through the narrow streets of the city, 
everything appearing as on an ordinary 
day,—shops all open, loaded carts rattling 
along, and people going here and there on 
business just as though it was not Sunday. 
We finally reached a narrow lane—so 
narrow that our gari could not pass through 
it, and we wereobliged towalk. The people 
here knew who we were, and said to us: 
‘Oh! the school is ready for you; the chil- 
dren are waiting.’ After a short walk we 
came to a low door, which opened on a 
small court, and at the end of this, on a 
veranda, was gathered a strange group of 
bright, blackesyed, dark-skinned little folks, 
all girls, although you might have thought 
them all boys, as they wore long panta- 
loons made of colored calico, and pieces 
of white muslin wrapped around the head 
and shoulders. Ia the shade of the court 
were some women who had come to hear the 
singing, altogether over forty. We sat on 
the veranda, and the children sat on mats 
arourid us, with their feet crossed under 
them We sang over and over again, 
‘There is a happy land,’ and then told 
them about heaven and Jesus. After a 
native hymn, the children answered ques- 
tions about the first sin, a lesson they had 
before been taught. They made some mis- 
takes, but so would some American schol- 
ars, We then wanted to have a talk with 
the women. The children sat very still 
when we tried to point out the way of sal- 
vation forthem. Again a hymn was sung, 
and then prayer. As we arose from our 
knees, one woman said, ‘A good prayer, 
but in the name of Jesu Masih’ (Jesus 
Obrist); and another said, ‘True, but 
what harm is there in that?’ and others 
said, ‘Good words.’ We expect opposi- 


tion, but we are always glad when those of | Biac 


their own number uphold the words of | sn. 
truth.” 


NORMAL CLASSES. 


—In accordance with the new arrange- 
ment recently mentioned in this column, | “* 
the following programme has been adopted 
as a one year’s course by the Toronto Sun 
day-school Teachers’ Central Normal Ciass. 
It consists of twenty lectures, which will 
be followed by an examination and distri- 
bution of prizes. The following is the 
programme of the lesson course: “ Biblical 





Department: The structure of the Bible; 
The canon and versions; Bible manners 
and customs; Geography of the Bible ; 
Evidences and inspiration; Theology ; 
Anthropology ; Soteriology; Eschatology ; 
Bible history and chronology ; Bible biog- 
raphy ; Institutions of the Bible; Bible 
interpretation ; Examination, Sunday- 
school Department: The intellectual 
powers; Securing and retaining attention ; 
Questioning and answering; Illustration 
and reviewing; Laws of acquiring a-d 
retaining knowledge; General Sunday- 
school pawehattnentle Examination.” 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is giwen each week, The 
regular edition this week for subsortbers is 44,500 
copies. Adwertisers are free to examine the eub- 
scription list at any time, The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cents per line, Large extra editions 
for special use, are printed during these months 
in addition to the iseue for subseribers. 


TO ALL OUR FRIENDS. 
Having had numberless inquiries for 
Advertising Oards from ladies in all parts 
of the country who are interes‘ed in the 
prevailing fashion of making “Card Col- 
lections,” we are having printed for them 
a set of seven beautiful Cards, each in six 
colors and on a gold background, in the 
very highest degree of art, illustrating 
Shakespeare’s “Seven Ages of Man.” 
We have spared no expense in these Oards 
—they are simply little art gems. Our 
only aim has been to publish the finest 
Cards yet shown. Applications for them 
have come in so rapidly that we have been 
obliged to adopt the following plan for the 
distribution of the remainder: No more 
of the gilt Shakspeare Cards, seven in the 
series, will be sent, excepting upon the re- 
ceipt of a statement from a grocer that the 
person applying for the Oards has bought 
of him on that dsy at least seven bars of 
Dobbins’ Electric Soap, with price paid 
for same. All applying in this manner 
will receive the full set of seven Cards 
gratis by mail. This will insure us that 
our friends and patrons get their share of 
these beautiful designs, although it in no 
manner repays us for the cost of the Cards. 
Your grocer has the soap, or will get it, 
and the purchase by you of seven bars of 
it at one time will secure for you gratis 
seven really beautiful Cards. The soap 
improves with age, and is an article of 
necessity in your house every week. 
Therefore you are not asked to buy a use- 
less article, but one that you must have 
any way. Please send us your applica- 
tions at once, and tell your lady friends 
making “Oard Collections” to do the 
same. Price to ladies not buying soap, 25 
cents aset. Yours respectfully, 
I. L. Craain & Co, 
116 8. Fourth 8t., Philadelphia, Pa 
Grocers do not have the cards to deliver. 
Buy the soap of them, send ws their bill, 
and we mail you the cards free. In writ- 
ing us, mention this paper. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


“The objections to the metal tip apos children’ a shoes 
do ag Ar) ily against A. 8. T. Co. Senattie 





k Tip ‘and it is ime cate were engul-in for 
them, for fine shoes as well as as common, as they uce 
shoe b. lis one-half. 








BALTIMORE FEMAL: COLLEGE, 


and endowed by the State of M ae. 

aifords ev ev mei Ss for a liberal education. It has 

sent = bib grad and 178 teachers. To those 
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fattoat cost catalogues ad- 
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, | 843 Broadway, New York. 





Sterling Music Books, 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD 
perk THE PIANOFORTE. 


In 3 parts; hb, $'.50, or complete, $3.25. This is « 
method of established reputation, which has been in 
contaat use in the great Conservatory, and is gettin 
to be every where known and vaiu Has receiv 
ed commendéatior s from the best teachers. 

feeotten: ary of Musical Information. ($1.25.) 

ery convenient book of reterence. 

Grove's Poeeeery of Music and Musi- 
eiams. Yo!. 1. ($5.00) gracd encyclopsedia. 

Stainer and Barrett's os ee of Musi- 
par Terms. (Complete $5.00.) A famous and useful 


Richter’s Counterpoint. (§200.) Bichter’s 
Tupee. (92.00.) Two standard works on Composi- 


The Welcome ey Sy hag for Hien Stuoo1s, 
and dyna haw pw (50 cts.) for Com Mow SCHUOLS., shou'd 
be in the mind of every teacher in : eed of new books. 
Jobnson’s New Method for Harmony. ($i.) 
By A.N.Jounson. Is unexcelled for ease, simplicity, 
and thoroughness. 
Temperance Light (12 cts.), Temperance 
Jewels (35 cts.) and Hull’s Temperance Glee 
(4 cts.), are our three best Temperance Books. 
TRY THEM! 


Any bo2k mailed, post-Srve, for above prices. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


©. H. DITSON & CO. J. E. DITSON & CO. 
1228 Chestnut St., Phila 


HYMN SERVICE 


By LOWRY, DOANE, and VINCENT. 
130 Songs; only $10 per 100; 15 Cents 


each by Mail. 
is issued to meet the 


HYMN SERVICE No. demand for a cheap 


Sunday-school Song Book. It isso cheap that 
sons desiring new songs in leaflet form, can aftord rd 
to C4 songs from ‘it and paste them into other 

HYMN SERVICE No. 2 Contains 9 tnces 


Songs appropriate for each Lesson of the 
INTERNATIONAL SERIES FOR I88I. 
SEND FOR HYMN SERVICE No. 2. 


BICLOW AND MAIN, 


73 + ROH ICAGO. Street, | 76 BNEW YORK 


TI! JUs 
< Lo 










zy Latest and Best Singing Book, Qa 
Single Copy, 25 Cents, Xe” 


Sag .40 per dozen, nS 







Address, 





for cleminano™> 


MUSICAL HERALD. 


A first-class monthly, should be in the hands of ever: 
one interested in music, Price, $1.50, including $10. 
worth of choice music. 


SEND FOR PREMIUM LIST FREE. 


MUSICAL HERALD CO., Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 








THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS’ LIBRBABY 
FOR 1881. 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S COMMENTARY 
ON MARK AND LU&E, 


(Being Vol. 2 cf Abbot 8 Gaynenteyy on the Gospels. 
3 vo 
8vo, Cloth, 250 pages. sige Price, postpaid, 


T: ONIAL: 

We are strongly convinced that this is one of the 
ablest Commentaries which this century of Commen- 
taries has produced. Rv. J. H. VINCENT. D.D, 

= Terms to Pn (Ee -schrols, in gquentiies for 
Scholars and Teachers, Pay te ANTED be. 

*9. 


A. 8. 
Ili and 113 Wwihitee eee New York 


IN THE FIELDS. 


E, M. HATHAWAY. 

A beautiful yolume of beautiful poems, fresh 
and natural, full of the feeling of wood and 
flowers and sunny skies 

Clot , 16mo, $1.25. 


_ BOSTON : D. LOTHROP & COMPANY. 











Mouse ia 
America 


praNo® .ORcan. 


full sets of reeds, 9 stops, with book 
and stool, only $63 50. A new7 oct. Piano with stool and 
book, only $187. Instruments al! warranted for 6 years, 
and sent on 10 days’ trial. Monxy xeTURsxep if not as 
represented. New catalogues now ready. Send for one 
i save money. ‘aeEes, 14 E. l4ih St., New York. 


~ ie ateia peta o te tela ienics Pr 
advertised im this paper, yuu 
wili oblige 


oor ad yu a tater Th 


Re«t and 
Cheapest 








at 


the advertisement in The 





34th SEMI-ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OFTHE ° 


TRAVELERS 


Insurance Co. 








Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1881. 


Paid-up Cash Capital, - $600,000 
ASSETS. 

Real estate ° e's 11,389 77 

Cash on hand and jn bank, 211,216 69 


Loans on bond and morigs ge, real estate, as th °74 iy) 


Interest on loans accrued but not om ° 314 61 
1 oans on collateral security, e 8 "500 0) 
Deferred Life premiums, . 2,84 86 
Preminmsduaeand unreported on Life policies 34 844 80 
United States government bonds 28) 520 00 
State, c unty, and municipal bonds, 393 200 00 
Ral rord soon and bonds, ‘ 670.240 00 
Bank stoc 705 703 00 
Hartford City Gas Light Co. st ock, ° 18,000 00 


Total Assets, . ° ° . e $5,519,194 23 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve, four per cent., Life department, $3,454,212 00 
Reserve for re insurarce. Accidevt or t, 369 562 72 
Claims unadjusted and not res and all 

A 227,818 00 


other liabilities, . 
$4,0; 041,592 72 


‘$14 467,601 ‘Sl 





Total liabilities, . 
Surplus as regards policy holders, 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1880. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Number of Life Policies written in 1880, . . 1,743 


Amount cife Ipsurance in foree, 
Gain in amount iu force tu 1880, 

‘Yotal elaims paid in Life Depariment, $1,630, 200.43 

ACCIDENT’ DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Accident Policies ewetiton in 1880, 73,241 
Gain in Policies over 1879 ° ° ot 
Gain in Premiums over 1879, $284,748. 24 
Whole number Acc dent Policies written, 645,766 
Number Accident Ciaims paid in} .774 
Amount Accident claims paid in iseo. * $544, 171.57 
Whole number Acc dent Claims pa aid, 5 ss 
Whole amount Accident Ciaims paid, $3,981, sol Si 





Total Losses paid, both Departments, $5,612,002.24 





Jas. G. BATTERSON, President. 
G, F. DAVIS, Vice-President, 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E, MORRIS, Assistant Secretary, 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies. 
G. P. Davis, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
J. B. Lewis, M.D , Surgeon and Adjuster. 








WM. W. ALLEN, AGENT, 
142 SOUTH FoUaTH STREET, | PHILADELPHIA. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


Merchant Tailors, 


F, A. HOYT & CO., 


* sourH- WEST CORNER 


Chestnut and Tenth Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 








A Large Stock of F ine Piece Goods for 
Gentiemen’s Wear. 


Our stock of READY-MADE GOODS (now 
ready for examination) is not only Of finer 
materials, but better made than those of any 
other establishment. 


We have selected in Paris sev: ral new styles 
for LADIES’ OVER-GARMENTS. Riding 
Habits made to order. 


Please call and examine before purchasing 
Mail orders solicited. 
FNURIOSIFIES. Smali Box of Sea Shells sent to any 


/ address for }0 cents. 8.G. THOMPSON, Jr. & CO. 
Routh | Haven, Ct. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a binder. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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AN EXTRA EDITION ! 


Special Notice.—As persons at  distan 
it will give entire satisfaction, makes the followin 
Any teacher ordering a number of copies 0 


offer : 


who will at once refund the money paid for them. 


What is The Lesson Calendar ?—It is a tablet of 52 leaves (one leaf for each week 
each leaf stands out prominently the month, days of the week, and days of the month. 
lesson, a few leading questions on the lesson, the Golden Text, 
study at home. Hanging upon the wall of a scholar’s room, it 








JANUARY. 








MONDAY. TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY. 
Read Luke 1 : 67-79. Read Ezek. 36 ; 22-31. Read Isa, 60 : 1-12 
Good News Repeated. Salvation for Israel, Salvation for AU Men, 


10 


1m 


“And thou, child, shalt be 








On what occasion was What is the greatest bless | called the prophet of the 
Zacharias’ prophecy spoken? | ing mentioned in this proph- eee: for thou shalt go 
ecy? before the face of the Lord to 
prepare his ways;” 
THURSDAY. FRIDAY. SATURDAY. 
Read Mal. 4: 1-6. Read Isa. 11 : 1-10. Read Isa. 9: 1-7. 
The Promised Messenger. The Promised Saviour. The Light in the Darkness. 
. 
“ Through the tender mer- “To give light tothem that 
“To give knowledge of | cy of our God; whereby the | sit in darkness and in the 


salvation unto his people by 


the remission of their sins,’ visited us, 


dayspring from on high hath 


shadow of death, to guide our 
feet into the way of peace.” 





SUNDAY. 





Tr wie 
The Prophecy of Zacharias. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


“The dayspring from on 
high hath visited us.” 
Luke 1: 78. 





Read Matt. 5 : 2-16. 
The Light of the World. 


16 


LESSON I1tI. 
Luke 1: 67-79. 


TOPIC. 
Good News Repeated. 
OUTLINE. 

1. Salvation Brought. 
2. Promises Fulfilled. 
3. Darkness Dispelled. 





SPECIMEN LEAF FROM THE LESSON CALENDAR. 
Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AN EXTRA EDITION ! 


THE LESSON CALENDAR. 


An Extra Edition of Ten Thousand “LESSON CALENDARS” at Low Prices. 


The first large edition of The Lesson Calendar being entirely exhausted, an extra edition of 10,000 copies is being issued, at prices sufficiently low, when large 
quantities are ordered, to permit its being given out in many schools, at the beginning of the New Year, to all of the scholars. It will be furnished in quantities at the 
following prices: Fifty copies or over, 20 cents each ; one hundred copies or over, 18 cents each ; two hundred copies or over, 15 cents each. For less than fifty copies, 
25 cents each. Specimen copy free to any one intending to order a quantity. Orders can be filled immediately. 








18 


What was the relationship 
between Moses and Aaron? 


19 


Why was Aaron to assist 
Moses, and how ? 


“And Moses and Aaron 
went and gathered together 
all the elders of the children 
of Israel :"’ 





THURSDAY. 


FRIDAY. 





Read Luke 8 : 7-18. 
The Command by John. 


Al 


“ And Aaron spake all the 
words which the Lorp had 
spoken unto Moses, and did 
the signs in the sight of the 
people.” 


Read Matt. 5 : 13-20, 
The Command by Jesus. 


YD 


“ And the people believed: 
and when they heard that 
the Lorp had visited the 
children of Israel,” 


SATURDAY. 
Read Acts 4; 8-18. 
The Message Opposed. 


*“ And that he had looked 
upon their affliction, then 
they bowed their heads and 
worshipped.” 





—$$—$$_—_$_—___-_____—= 


TITLE. 
Moses and Aaron. 


GOLDEN TEXT. 


“He sent Moses his servant; 
and Aaron whom he had 


chosen.” Psa, 105 : 26, 


————— 





SUNDAY. 
iat ecammtiinsneeel 
Read Acts 10 : 34-48, 
The Message Accepted. 


A4 


LESSON IV. 
Exod, 4: 27-31; 


—E — 


TOPIC. 
Deliverance Demanded, 
OUTLINE. 
1, God's People Encouraged. 
2. God's Command Delivered. 
8. God’s Message Considered. 





5 : 1-4, 


SPECIMEN LEAF FROX THE LESSON CALENDAR. 


ce have hardly time to order a sample of The Lesson Calendar before ordering a supply, the publisher, having confidence that 
The Lesson Calendar without having first seen a specimen copy, can, if not satisfied with them, return them to the publisher, 


of the year) placed upon a handsomely engraved cardboard background. On 


There are also given the Home Reading for each day, the Memory Verses of the 
and the Topic and Outline. The Lesson Oalendar is something se po new, and will do much to secure lesson 
will be a daily reminder and help. Specimen leaves of The Lesson Calendar are given below. 

JULY. 
MONDAY. TUESDAY. WEDNESDAY. 
Read Exod, 4: 27-31; 5: 4. | 5 err: 28 : 10-16, Read Acts 11: 5-11, 
Deliverance Demanded, Encouraged by a Dream, Encouraged by a Vision, 





BOSTON, MASS. 

Builders of the Grand Organ for the Cincinnati 
Music Hall; the powerful Centennial Organ; the 
great Organ in Piymouth Church, Brouklyn: and of 
over 


i000 
CHURCH ORGANS 


for every part of thecountry. We invite attention to 
our new style of PARLOR ORGAN (of pipes only) at 
prices varying from gy to $10 0 and upwards, 

MOSIC COMMIT! EKS, ORGANTSTS, and others 
are invited to apply to us direct for all information 
connected with our art. DESCRIPIIVE CIRCU- 
LARS and specifica'ions furnisned on applica’ ion. 

SECON D-HAND ORGANS ia great variety for sale 
at bargains to purchasers. 


; GREAT OFFER! nine YARD 





150, ups Warranted G ye 
S at BAR 


o 4 ars. Second Ha 
(SUES acs eae ages 


& CO.,8 


way, N.Ve 





in 
and most complete work in its line over 
ublishedia the U.8. No Lady aad ne 
© Dealer should be without i 
ZnS ‘ Mailed by HAUSSER & CO,, 800 
Bt.. + Goods ctl &. &. w , pris ueme us setus ting 


——:+ THE -—— fr 

OUNDAY SCHOOL sUPERINTENDEN| 

ANY § . < 

SENDING HIS ADDRESS WITH THE 
OF HIS SCHOOL WILL RECEIVE A 

SAMPLE COPY poness et FREE 


PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH 


PROVIDE NCE R.!I 






NAME 


CO. 





SE the Order of Service found in The Scholars’ 
Quarterly, Issued in leaflet form at 75 cants per 





bundred, Wo extra charge for postage, 


the 


This publication has a circulation 
Britain, and is used by schools of all of ; 
besides its large amount of | 

eight pages of appropriate lesson hymns, with 
for 1881.—Tux ScHOLaRs’ 
1881 will be 25 cents a year, or 
scribers. payee tee ones - 
seven eents each. supply a class would cost: 
ten $2.50; ; three months, 68 cents. 


Price 


scholars, one year, 


for cash mnonth ore tent by attic ceased 

‘or month are sen ma’ 

or 60 cents a month, and the O Sener nee Oe 
of paper and printing furnished, and 


LESSON STUDY AT HOME. 


THE NEW 


the lesson. 
Y 


“Some weeks ago there was 
uestion: ‘How can we inc 


with the question: 


more lesson study at home by the scholars 


ften hear now of the nts sitting d 
angwere may ve written. g down with their chil 


co bee og v renee eve alge tai bond fom Mr. 
ure oday-school, Brooklyn; H. ‘ 
G, A. Koos, Bu; rintenden’ % x tists 


C, H. Burr, of New York. 
These leaves will be putil'shed for 1881 
the rate of 80 cents per hundred a month. 
ADDRESS, 








THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


000 copies. It is published in botn the United States and Great 
ns. The uarter of 1841 will contain 
1 full-page engraving, and 


for a hun 


esson matter, two excellent colored » & beauti 
T maps au 
UABTEBLY is published every three months. The price of it for 
00; Sent by mail without cost of postage to sub- 
y rate; under 10 copies, t 
ear, $1.25; three months, 3 cents: for 


& year. 
en for three or six months at the year’ 


number for the first 


4, one 
d seven cents for a specimen copy. 





THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 


ors lesson on a separate sheet by itself. 
ribution rice is $7.20 per hundred copies a year, 
er quantities. Corsidering the amount 
care given to its preparation, this is the cheapest Lessdh Leaf 


each Sun 
Same proportionate rate tor larger or # 


. The 





W QUESTIO N PA PE RS. Sand See a specimen of the new 
New York. Hereis Any ty KY ay of it 


From George A, Bell, Superintendent of the Central Cong. 8. 8. ( Rev. Dr. Scudder’ s.) 


@ discussion in a meeting of Sunday-school superintendents, in this city, on 
rease the reading or study of the lesso é s?” 
was the almost universal testimony that the lennne were ln “RAY? 
sion of the school conmenced. 
A ‘Question Leaf’ was Meqpeny 
after each quesiion. One or two 
ences being given, thus n 


: 


mue!l Booth, Superintendent of the Hanson Place Methodist 
uperintendent of Plymouth 
t of the Allen Street Presbyterian Church Sun 


Charch 
day-achool, New 


The Saadey Schoo] Times, and will be mailed, free of postage, at 


JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


UESTION LE4F, printea on 
paper, and requiring written answers to cuestions on 
by some of the best Sunday-schools of Brooklyn and 


ot studied d t oft wan, Psy ~ 
and no n ses- 
An idea thrown out at the meeting Pinte tom ¢ , aetal olan 


develo i th i . 
with some simp'e questions, » ped into this experimental plan 


to allow of an answer being written in 
seentiialing thi mene ont SES +~ cpaide of the immediate lesson, the refer- 
ning o e e@ itself to get t i 

required to be writt.n with ink, and this the scholar would have to do at heme “Each “Ou doe Leet enaea 
the scholar, The cepertanaed ha tetee ia calbtar i wee OS ee tae te 
fe r rs) Y 

that it has neon vesnived te cantines y r nine of our active schools, and the 

eview. 


nestion Leaf’ ended 
requ Ne to be signed by 
result was so satisiactory 
it for the remaining Sabbaths of the quarter, including the Quarterly 


From H. B. While, Superintendent of Mayflower Mission Sunday-School, Brookiyn, N. Y. 


“We have used the Question Papers during this quarter with very satisfactory results. They have induced 
\. and excited an interest in the lessons among many of the parents, 
dren wo help study out the answers, that 


Sunday-school, Brooklyn; 
ork; and the Hev. 


hree months 


The leaves 


in use. 








PIANO-FORTES. 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIO 
Upon their excellence alone have attained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 
Which establishes them as unequaled in 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, and DURABILITY. 

Warerooms: 112 FirtH AvEnus, New York, 
204 and 206 W. BaLTImoRs Sr., BALTIMORE. 





right 









ub-Bass&Oct-Couple 


$45, $55,$65,$75,$100,$125 


na 
ATALOG 





Upwards. Agents Wanted 
U. Been Address BTAR PARLOR ORGAN 
., Wasminotow, N.J.,U. 8. A, 














free. A 
ashington, NJ. 








an’l F. Beatty, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


My SUNDAY Acne CS 5 ae wae 
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to ave dy ce the 
He a os 
.- ous the names and 


he perenne nse the 
For wenty- ‘ive. ee per copy in addition the 
‘lub rates, the papers wil mailed directly to 


this case, mowowes the papers for a club must all go to 
one ffice, and the subscription mast not be for 


leas than one year, 
be made at of cay Base 10 8 ee, te 
same rate at which the club, as would 


ptions. 

a] papers for a club, whether. ether” going Ina ps a package 
dress, or sent separate 4 

the cinb, will be discontinued at expiration rt tie 


“Babecribers Saing to have re Oe Cree ofa fA as 


office to ee they wish, fesent. bat sent, ba bat also Tne ‘one to —. 2 


which it has been 





gre Be tens = hy the paper or 
i a> ror bors wishing to introduce The Times to their 
triends, ~ qh - specimen t free from 
office to any address. 

THE THE WEEKLY, Lape LEAF. A separate lea: tor 
100 100 copies, one § .60 
1006 —s one yea’ 7.20 





Less than 100 copies al same Tate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one month. 


THE SCHOLARS! 





UARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
colored 


map, beautiful 
pict Lf) priate mens ¢ te. etc. 
00 copies, one rear (four quarters)... eecccece: 
boy copy one year (four quarters, 
00 copies, hree mont (one quarter)... 
Under 10 copies, three months, each 
JHE, QUESTION | LEAF, iA separate leaf for each 
Buoday. iting paper, aod requiring 
written ma te a centious on the lesson. 
160 copies, one month......-...... Sc. 
— 7 FO ccccemes acces 99 WO 






ee a 


T eas than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for less than one moath. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs, Hodder a Gegaghtos. een Row. 
London, EC. wills vend The School 
Fy LN, to ony odtrem Great 


Britain’ for ten on shill = per-will be 
one oT all the ne principal ae uewadeaiers, Lae twopence, 
price fourpence 


ADVERTISING RATES. 
The uniform rate tor ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents per eagate line (14 lines to an inch), {eu inser- 
tion, whether for one time or more, @ for the 





the Business Depa: 
for each insertion, and for 8; 
# cents per line for each | 


Lette ing Subscripa yt t- ts 
a concern’ ons or en 
should be nddressed to . 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

Clinten H. Menee y Bell Company, 
Successors to Meneely & Kimberly, Bell Founders, 
Troy, N. Y.. maoufacturea superior quality of Bells, 
oh is. #@”Cata- 


Spec al attention given to Chure' 
logues sent free to parties needing bel 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of P Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Bchools, Fire isieeie Farms, etc. LLY 

WARRANT atal 

. GANDUZEN & Ti 










@ sent Free. 


, Cincinnati, O. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


Fire Insurance Oo., 
3 4 PHILADELPHIA, 
Se arOnslas = 1825. 
ASSETS, $2,011,112.11. 


Carre. a, on en 
wt ite President, 
WM. G, ae 
____ JOHN PROMO AnvtRecretary, 
AlD TO ) GONE. | DISCIPLINE. 
ard Cards, B! Cig Mat styles for Home and 
f Dustiess Crayons, 





Rew 

School use, Eureka Lt 
Gymnastec ard Kindergarten aerial. ete., ete. 
Deser ptive ci: culars, 8«my lea, “ Aids. ‘oer 
mailed frre. Address, Baker, Pratt, & Co., 

School Furnishers, No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 


New York Shopping 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION executed with prempti 
tude aud taste. Referenoes in all parts of the ey? 
Cireu ars, giving | mil info. mation, sent free, by ad- 
dreasing Mra. Ay M. DECKE 

> .- Box wb end, New York City. 


reteds. Fancy Yarns, 
Walton Siika, ete., by mail. 
® skeins Worsted, We; 2) 
— Embroidery Bilk, 33c.; 
fone oso Tek 1Se, ; 106 
New Tidy P tterns, 2%c. ; io nin backs, lic. 
Send 81.00 (or oar SAMP 


Tt beats ihe world Retails for @ 08 Contains? skeing 
Worsted 6 Worsted Needies, 6 skelus Sag izolde 








HOW TO INTRODUCE THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES TO FRIENDS; 


FLLL ‘THIS ou 


Joun D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT STREET, 


A reader of The Sunday School Times would like to have the person named below receive 
the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 25 cents to pay for the same, according 


to your offer to new subscribers. 


Rha tied flladlias tec snaensiunaeess debiiauh i ueeh vib dots aalntnhiesendyigeer sab iss cepeeteteuemiesces seeseeccevenese 





$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c 
Trial THp. 8 months, 35e. 
w romeo. 
A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Illustrated Journal, 
Devoted te Floral and Household Topics. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Preminm List te— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
46 Beekman St., N. Y. 


——=_Z— ——__—__--—— 
Send 8c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 
Monthly.” Apams & BisHop, 46 Beckman St., 
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Ts AND MAIL IT. 


PHILADELPAIA, PA. 











FREE SPECIMEN 


THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. 


During oo ee year no Sunday School Magazine has become so 


pular as THE TEACHER, nor has 


n so highly commended by the press and by prominent Sunday School Workers. 














ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB.  €O., CHICAGO, ILL. 


COLD wanave saa ROW 


NCYCLOPADIA o> 
 TIOUETTES BUSINESS 


he cheapest and only ne = a 


ak? on Huquete and Business and Forms. 
te'ls how to periorm all the various Gatien, of life. ch 
how to a Vantage on all occasions. 


Agents Wanted.—Send for circulars containing a 
full ecacrtpnoe of the work and extra terms to ne. 
Address National | Publishing Co., Philadelphia. Pa. 


SGENTS WANTED? NICK PUTZEL 


A Story of unusaal pone. andspirit, A fwiand 
Jearlest exrposwée of the subtle arta o1 politicel wire- 
guinea -chewing how rum and rasenlity rale and 
rain in American politics. Praised by the people 
ue susareted bv * Rog,” the inimitedie character artist. 
ae only 81.50, cells fast. Terms very liberal. 

UBBaKD BROS, Pubs., 723 Chestnut St. Phitad'a, 


ANTED.—Fi.e sharp, shrewd mcn, from 25 to 3° 

years of age, with a education, to lear) my 
system of selling noo Vv suscription, and then tc 
4 as managers in oifferent States of the Union. } 

nm pay. after short trial, men ie have ability, from 
$1: 00 to $1 20 the first year, and fr. .m $1,500 & ¥ $2.00 
he second yeer. Give age, ex rience in life, and 
sendthis, W.J. HOLLAND. Springfield Mass. 


GUIDE TO SUCCES3; 


WITH FOR 


FORM \ BUSINESS and 


SOCIETY 
the best Business and Social Guide and 
Yee AR. published. Much the latest. It tells 
how TO DOEV RYTHING in the best way. Flow to be 
yourown lawyer. How tode business perressls | > success- 
Tully. How to act in society and in A odd me rr life. md 
contains a gold mine of varied information indispensable to 
all classes for constant reference. 


gents nted for 
all orsparetime, To know why this wot 3 ° AL value 
and attraction sells hetter than any other, apply for terms e 














DOUGLASS BROS., Philadelphia, Pa. and Cincinnati, O 
f Cre site THE Heme tGctise 
are for . Ble eS Child = irene A "Asetdents 


to ~ _ 
thines shin C TE every house- 
keeper xants A 4e1 P LE attrac interestin 


and useful me Book ever pablicheg. Roy endarecd 
by Gleray Sennen and 

tical Housekeepers, Pine mabe ear 
type, Beoutiful bind- 


age, Low price, polls 
Full deseription and Addres 
J. c. -MeCURDY & Co., Pind Pa. 











cor bee ag oe BICYCLE, 

The ycle has proved | to 
tet permanent, practical road 
vehicle. and the number in daily 

use is rapidly increasing. Protes- 


= sional and business men, seekers 
=) after health or pleneure, all jota in 
\e ae Lg yt merita. Send 


Game Ft! r catalogue with price 
tet onal li information. The Pope 
M't'g Oo., #4 Sammer & St, Bos n 


 @ET a T A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER. 





DO NOT BURN THE HAND,DOUBLE POINTE! 


BEST IN USE. ANDARE CHEAP 
HARDWARE TRADE 
— “Si WANTED POR THE 





“See meet with t yaad success 

ane ne e agent made rte 92 ints wage. 

another 638 in ZB days, another 827 in I day. 

freight Free to YY mts. Send for cireu! 4 to naerent 
eg WE ed ety hg ANUFACTURIN 

hiladeiphia, Pa.; ; Cimc innath Ohio; St. te ng Me. 


WJOHNS 


SBESTOS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFINC, 

team Pipe & Come Coverin Steara Packing. 

it Board, Sheath hing, Fir Fire Proof Coatings, &c. 
Seno vor [ ¢ Price List, 

H.w sors wer'c RA. LT MPC LANE. N. y 


ro EING 
t 










The F Best ver | Eavented. 
eo ee ‘Saun 


SCROLL SAWS.’ isctwood, Dexter, 


XOOL 
eod, Designs, and Saws. 
ae Best Tools. Lowest Pr 2 eee Philads, 


__TALLIAR & McPADDEN, 607 Market St, Philada 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


THE SAGES AND THE 
SHEPHERDS. 


Came north, and south, and east, and west, 
From sages to a mountain crest, 

Each pledged to search the world around 
Until the wondrous well he found. 





Before a crag they made their seat, 
Pure bubbling waters at their feet. 

Said one, “ This well is sma!! and mean, 
To» petty for a village green!” 

Another said, ‘“‘ So smail and dumb, 

From earth’s ‘deep centre can it come?” 
The third, ‘‘ This water seems not rare, 

Not even bright, but pele as air!” 

The fourth, “‘ Thick crowds I looked to see ; 
Where the true well is, these must be.”’ 


They rose and left the mountain crest,— 
One north, one south, one east, one west. 
O’er many seas and deserts wide 

ihey wandered, thirsting till they died, 


The simple shepherds by the mountain dwell, 
And dip their din in the wondrous well. 


PROMISING YOUNG MEN. 


{From The Saturday Review. ]} 


Perhaps the least vulgar type of lion- 
hunting is the looking out for the germs of 
future greatness. A man of established repu- 
tation in literature or art is an objet patent 
to everybody’s view, and to pay him honor is 
merely to do what others are doing. The 
young man who is just beginning to attract 
attention is a less conspicuous object. "To spy 
him out quickly implies a certain amount of 
individual discrimination, as well as access to 
the inner circle of competent judges who are 
likely to set the future fashion of apprecia- 
tion. One does not wonder, then, that the 
young man of promise figures as an object of 
special interest in refined society. 

The situation of such a promising young 
man seems at first sight a purely enviable one. 
To receive marks of lively interest and re- 
spect at an age when the thirst for recognition 
is at its keenest, to set a number of young 
women dreaming of one’s future glorious 
achievements, and a number of less fortunate 
young men bewailing their fate, may well 
intoxicate a mind that is net wholly given 
up to ardent ambition. This first taste of 
the sweets of popularity is among the few 
sensations of a lifetime that are never for- 
gotten. Indeed, we may say that to realize 
one’s own brilliant success in this way pros- 
pectively, and through the eager hopes of a 
few warm admirers, is the most delicious 
mode of enjoying success. 

Yet no torm of human bliss is quite free 
from taint of imperfection, and even the 
youthful aspirant who has succeeded in 
awakening this romantic interest in his future 
finds that there are drawbacks to his delight. 
It not infrequently happens that this newly 
awakened admiration is very unintelligent. 
Where there is very little actual performance 
to build upon, people easily get erroneous 
ideas of a man’s special capabilities and aims. 
A newly created hero has to be magnani- 
mous, and to submit with good grace to a 
great deal of foolish misapprehension. In 
most cases he must he content to be recog- 
nized as tending to giextness, without expect- 
ing people to understand wherein exactly 
his greatness is likely to manifest itself. The 
situation will sometimes be a trying one. If, 
for example, one of the newly formed circle 
of admirers puts the hero of the moment 
through a long and searching examination 
under an exaggerated idea of his attainments 
and powers, he will very likely feel bored, 
and be ready to anathematize the incon- 
veniently importunate questioner for not 
having taken the trouble of ascertaining his 
real position and pretensions. 

It is, however, in relation to the future, 
that the position of a promising young man 
is most beset with difficulties. When society 
thus advances its meed of praise in return for 
a promissory note, it is apt to be somewhat 
exacting. The young writer or painter who 
has excited this lively interest in his fu ure 
must make up his mind to be carefully 
watched. And the very people who were 
most unreflecting in taking his future reputa- 
tion on trust will be apt to be equally uprea- 
soiable in their expectations. if we add to 
this that the first conceptions formed, as has 
been observed, are very often quite erroneous 
and greatly exaggerated, we see ia what an 
awkward situation the promising young man 
is likely to be placed. Even if he does 
advance according to his own anticipations, 
and fulfill all the hopes that could reasonably 
be grounded on his first performances, he 
may excite a measure of disappointment. 
And then it sometimes happens that, through 
no fault of his own, his young talent does not 
go on developing as it ought todo. Nature 
provokingly orders that in the fu!ler life of 
manhood, as in early life, precociiy should 
sometimes be followed by mediocrity. The 
pledge given by college reputation, and even 
by the first essays in public life, is sometimes 
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illusory, just as the pledge given by excep- 
tional infantile endowments. And when this 
happens the promising young man may be 
said to be hardly used. He is not only fore- 
doomed to personal disappointment, but is 
made the unwilling instrument of others’ 
isappointment. 

y: On the whole, however, it is probable that 
society i+ not unjust in demanding a fulfillment 
of the early om which it has recognized 
and honored. Allowing for an occasional 
arrest of intellectual development, and for 
the interruptions of progress by feeble health, 
we must admit that most of the disappoint- 
ments that occnr are traceable to a want of 
persistence in the promising aspirant. Many 
who are possessed of considerable natural 
powers are not indisposed to make a short, 
strenuous effort after greatness, though they 
much dislike long and snstained exertion. 
With such the first sip of flattering recog- 
nition acts as a narcotic; it brings a perfect 
content with the present, and paralyzes the 
organs of action. The very sweetness of the 
prospective er joyment cf fall success may 
easily render the mind which is not too 
deenlvy devoted to the ends of truth or beauty 
indifferent to a future realizition of anticipa- 
tions. 

The only gnarantee against this early de- 
fection from lJo‘ty aims is the existence of 
strong and genuine devotion and high con- 
scientiousness, and these qualities do not 
appear to be common. A man who is sin- 
cerely devoted to the ends of truth does not 
need the stimulus of this prospective ap- 
plause; he can wait for a later and fully 
earned praise. Oa the other hand, the pros- 
pect of this rapid social recognition serves to 
incite the half-hearted and the pretentious to 

a fleeting and deceptive effort. 

Yet we very much doubt whether people 
will ever grow wiser in this respect. The 
motives which lead them to take up a new- 
comer who seems to give promise of intel- 
lectnal distinction are too powerful to be 
readily curbed by considerations of prudence. 
A new figure in the world of letters is too 
interesting a phenomenon to be passed by ; 
even if the eager admirers face the possibility 
of being deceived, they are scarcely likely to 
withho!d their interest. The selection of a 
promising proléyé may be made all the more 
exciting 4nd pleasant by the presence of an 
elemen! </ uncertainty. It seems specially 
chivalrou to back up a young aspirant whose 
career is by no means assured. And so we 
may be pretty certain that good-natured 
people will, in spite of frequent disappoint- 
ment, continue eagerly to accept and endorse 
literary and artistic promise whenever it 
makes its appearance. 


THIRSTING IN HEAVEN. 
[Frcm The Heavenly World.] 

Just as the Christian life hefe on earth is 
in a very true sense a state of never thirsting 
any more, because we have Christ, and yet in 
another sense is a sense of continual longing 
and desire,—so the Christian and glorified 
life in beaven, in one view of it, is the re- 
moval of all that thirst which marked the 
condition of man upon earth, and in another 
is the perf-cting of all those aspirations and 
desires. Thirst, as longing, is eternal ; thirst, 
as aspiration after God isthe glory of heaven : 
thirst, as desire for more of him, is the very 
condition of the celestial world, and the 
element of all its blessedness. That future 
life gives us two elements, an infinite God 
and an indefinitely expansible human spirit ; 
are to fill and a soul to be filled, the measure 
and the capacity of which has no limit set to 
it that we can see. What will be the conse- 
quence of the contact of these two? 

This, for the first thing, that always, at 
every moment of that blessed life, there shal! 
be a perpetual fruition, a perpetual satisfac- 
tion, a deep and full fountain filling the whole 
soul with the refreshment of its waves and 
the music of its flow. And yet,—and yet,— 
though at every moment in heaven we shall 
ne satisfied, filled full of God, full to over- 
flowing of all our powers,—yet the very fact 
that the God who dwells in us, and fills our 
whole nature with unsullied and perfect 
blessedness, is an infinite God, and that we, in 
whom the infinite Father dwells, are men 
with souls that can grow, and can grow 
torever,—will result in this, that at every 
moment our faculties will expand; that at 
every moment, therefore, the desire will grow 
and spring afresh; that at every moment God 
wili be seen unveiling undreamed-of beauties, 
and revealing hitherto unknown heights of 
blessedness before us; and that the sight of 
that transcendent, unapproached, unapproach- 
able, and yet attracting and transforming 
glory, will draw us onward as by an impulse 
from above, and the possession of some por- 
tion of it will bear upwards as by a power 
from within; and so nearer, nearer, ever 
nearer to the throne of light, the centre of 
blessed ness, the growing, and glorifying, and 
greatening souls of the perfectly and increas- 
ingl? blessed shall mount up with wings as 
eagles. Ileayven is endiess longing, accom- 
panied with an endless fruition,—a longing 
which is blessedness, a longing which is life! 
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adapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
Chocolate, aga drink or eaten as con- 
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recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
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Not too Late for Clubs. 


If you have not already formed a club for The Sunday School Times in your school it is not too late to begin the matter now. Even if the teachers of 
your school are supplied with some other periodical, quite likely a number of them would be glad to join you in subscribing at low rates for such a paper as 
The Sunday School Times. If you prefer it you can subscribe for three or six months at the yearly rate. As many specimen copies as you need will be sent to 


you free of charge. 


Terms of Subscription —From 1 to 4 copies, $2.00 each. From 5 to 9 


For twenty-five cents per copy in addition to the foregoing club rates, the 


copies, in a package to one address, $150 each. From 10 to 19 copies, in a| | Papers will be mailed directly to the individual addresses of the members of a 


pac 
one 
for any portion of a year at yearly rates. 


rates must be sent in a package to one address, the publisher requires that each 
club subscription be accompanied with the names and addrezses of the persons 


who are to use the paper. 
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Cieag, Aiden & Chadwick" only one in a place. 


BE ATTY Welcome to 1881.—Now ready, Style No. 8,000 


{4 new Parlor Organ,) The very best cabinet or par- 
awit RCRGe Se; 


or organ for the money to be found in this country. 
1h 
1 
14 





Ichallenge itsequal. It contains 17 beautiful Solo 
Stops, 5 full sets Golden Tongue Reeds, Sub Bass, 
Octave Coupler, also, the famous Vox Celeste (which 
is the sweetest stop ever placedin anorgan)and Vox 
Humana. Besides ali this it contains an entirely new 
7 ana original stop named “Celestina or French Horn.’ 
This beautiful ane stop is connected with a distinct 
tetof powerful reeds which is so tuned and voiced 
asto producean exact imitation of a french horn. 
Ithas the d organ rightand left, (2 Knee Swells,) 
5Octaves, walnutcase, beautiful french vencer- 
ing, handsomely carved,handles each end,fino lamp 
stands, pocket for music, extra large fancy top. 
Beattys new patent Stop Action, the finest action 
ever placed in an organ. Height, 50 in. Depth, 24 in. 
Length, 49 in. Its weight when boxed will be over 
400 lbs. It hasasliding 1:d. Its pedals are covered 
with metal instead of carpet. Taking all things in 
consideration, itis the finest organ forthe mon x 
ever built. Agents (Mononpolist price) for ee a 
instrument is all the way from wh ti to $400. 



















a= wilt box non cba 
the an 
= Stoo here. eines 
gmOttcE. My Holiday offers. 0 account of 





lesof my Pianos —_ 

Geese ane: Weekunvet my mse in tet Holiday offers, an 
that all may have an opportunity to avail them- 
selves of them, I hereby extend theoffer until tho 
= 30 day of April, 1881. Please write your letters briefly 
Sand tothe point. Ishall bevery busy upto April 
e= 30th, 1881, at which time my holiday offers expire. 

A very ‘large assortment of new and beautiful 
styles of Pianosand Organs were manufactured 
for the Holiday season. Pricesof Organsfrom $30 
to $1,000, 2 to 32 Stops. Small Organs as low as $15. Beautiful new style Pianos from $125 to $1600. The 
aemand for the newstyle No. 6000 the London” at $65, is withouta parallel. Itis by far the finest 
organ ever placed in the market, as thousand will tes:ify. lam oblige to work my men overtime in 
orier w » fill (he demand. I predict a still greater sale of the new style No, 8,000 at 585. 

&2~ Tater t TUustrated Catalorne with beautiful Steel plate Encraving, sentfree. Thoct 
degiring to purchase are requesied to Visit my factory here and select the instrument in person. 

Address or celion DANIEL F. SCATTY,Washington,New Jersey. 


PICTURES ILLUSTRATING LESSONS OF 1881. 


“AN INSTANTANEOUS SUCCESS!” ‘it Second eaition now 


The sttention of 8S. 8. Superintendents, Teachers, ard Scholars, is bs to “Shoppell’s Portfolio of 
Pictures (lurtrating the 62 [pternational Lessons of 1881.” as something useful. 
They fix in the mind a connected and graphic history of the a lewsane. . For the — they el: each 
lesson aa it cecurs. in such a manner that even inal erent szholase are in rj — the class 
the Portfolio is of permanent and increasing value asa pictorial record of work dove and ns pest. Ali 
of these pictures are really fine engravings, even suitable for framing (not coarse cuts, or pinckboard work), 
each size 7x10. 

—— Full Portfolio (53 pictures) 60c.; either half-year (26 pictures) 3c; mailed free. ‘Stamps taken. 


N, B.—To secure @ wide sale, the prices have boon put se low thas the on: sending specimens cannot 
be afforded, but the pablisher engages to return mouey to any who are 








Flow-+r Seed for 188 
photographs of the originals, will besent FK 
who apply. My old customers need pot teas “for it. 
[ offer one of the largest collections of vegetable seed 
ever sent out by any 
portion of which were grown on my six seed farms. 
Full directions for cultivation on each package. All 


seed war 
that should it 
yA afts, The original introducer ofthe Hubbard Squash, 





My Annual Catalogue of Vegetable and 
f rich in engravin . ro 
oa 


House in America. a large 


ranted to be both fresh and true to name ; 80 far, 


rove otherwise, J will r fill the order 


nney’s Melon, Marblehead Cabbages, Mexican 


Corn, and scores of other vegetables, I invite the 
patronage of ali who are anxious to hove ¢ 
—~ from the grower, fresh, true, and of the very best 


heir seed 


ee aSpecialt 





ES J. H. GREGORY, Warbienead, Mass. 


pMFERR E Ano 
pub wD escRIP— om 


ORE = 
Will be mailed FREx to all applicants, and tocustomers without 
ordering it, It contains five colored a engravin 
about 200 pages, 8 and full 5 et pe prices and ions Or 
lanting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
Roses, etc, Db. MP to all. Send forit. Address 


FERRY & CO., Detroit, it, Mich 


EED y BURPEE’S 


first-class. Our 
y New Trial Box 
for 1881 contains one packet each of Winningstadt Cabbage, New 
Alpha Tomato (tiffs alone sold at 2ic.), Dewing's Improved Beet, 
Norfolk Savoy Spinach, Prolific Nutmeg Melon, 
Radish, New Maltese Parsnip, and greece —— All the above, 
with full ypatenk op op mailed for onl ostage stamps. 
Or we will mail keta of FLO re SEE a oe. trial 
for 25e. oRDE eR NOW, and ask for BURP 1881 
FARM ANNTAL, beautifully illustrated, sen =$. 
ae 4s. Write for it. TLEE B ¢ OO. 
~ °19 and 221 pL ats. Street. Philadelphia, Px 





Scarlet Turnip 








Our large illustrated Seed Cata- 
logue of everything for the Farm 
or Garden MAILED FREE TO ALL. 

It costs nothing and maysave youa 
great deal. Send for it at once. 

BENSON, MAULE & CO., 
223 Church St., Phila., Pa. # 




















The manufacturers have received 


6 MEDALS OF HONOR. 


Centennial, 1876. Paris, 1878. 
merican institute, 1879, etc., ete. 


OVER 2,000 DRUGGISTS 


Have sepa signed a statement to the effect that 
Benson’s am ne Porovs Plaster 
_issuperiortoall others, 


RST STEPS IN CHEMISTRY. 


A%G pp. book well illustre ated, containing a series of 150 
t free for6 one cent stamps, 
Chemical Cabinets, with material for performing 50 






Brilliant Experiments, sen 


to 1 Experiments, from 25 to 50 cents 
W. T. SHERIDAN, 200 Hooper St., Brooklyn, an. Xe 





OR Price List of best INVATID CHAIRS address, 
with green stamp, VT. M. \ Ww. Co,, Springfeld, Vt 





i ontuieaids of. 2B 5) inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher as well cs the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the advey- 











Address, R. W. SHOPPELL, Publisher, BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


The Sunday School Times holds itself reapensibie for the eharacter of the advertisements |t contains, and will refund te its subsesibers amy momay that they lose hiough fraudulent advertisements in its columans, 











